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CHAPTER I. 

I wonder what the garden of Eden was 
like? Assuredly it had not four brick 
walls, nor a vinery, nor a pump. But 
there were flowers in it, so we are told, 

■ 

and sunlight, and a man, and a woman. 
In the spring of the year three years ago 

■ 

there was a man in the garden belonging 
to Paisely Hall, and flowers, and sunlight. 

But no woman. 

And the man was mounted on a ladder 
nailing a fruit tree against the red sunlit 
wall. He had been in the same position 
for an hour and more. 
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He was working. Adam did not work 
in the garden of Eden. He was tired. 
Adam did not know fatigue then. 

Ah ! but the spring sunlight was bonny, 
and the fresh smell of the newly opening 
buds of tree and blossom, for the month 
was April, and the place the south of Eng- 
land. 

Hammer, hammer, hammer ! 

The last strip of cloth constrained the 
last free budding twig of the peach tree. 

John Knight dropped his hammer on 
the newly turned earth beneath. He 
pushed his straw hat a little off his fore- 
head and carefully surveyed the supported 
tree. As he did so there came to his ears 
from over the garden wall the sound 
of a blithe voice singing. It paused a 
moment. A thrush on a sprouting currant 
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tush filled the silence with its full soft 
notes. 

John Knight descended the ladder. He 
atood listening. He was only a gardener, 
yet he had a face as well worth describing 
as most men's. He was only a gardener; 
but the expression of his intensely blue 
♦eyes was noble and direct enough to suit 
the proudest cavalier portrait hung in the 
Paisely gallery. 

His fair complexion was tanned and 
weather-beaten. A thick, light brown 
beard and moustache concealed the lower 
part of his face. His forehead, from 
which his straw hat was tilted back, was 
broad and partly sunburnt, and partly, 
where his hat was wont to shade it, very 
fair. He was of middle height, of strong, 
upright built. His clothes were worn and 
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soiled, his hands were stained and dirty ; 
but as he stood waiting and listening by 
the foot of the ladder against the sunny 
south wall it was easy to recognise him as- 
one of nature's gentlemen. There were 
lines of care and toil upon his forehead,, 
there was a settled sadness in his eyes,, 
there was a steady patience in his carriage 
and his movements which told of a hard 
life — in his smile a brightness which said, 
" I have conquered it. 

It was morning still. The tears of the 
mournful night were wet upon the shrubs 
and grass that the sun had not yet reached- 

The thrush's nest in the ivy-covered 
trellis over the door in the south wall was 
studded with these tears, the bird's wing- 
sheltering the eggs it held was shining with 
them. 
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The door on the opposite side of the 
garden opened and shut noisily. 

Behold the woman. 

A very young Eve this. Very blithely 
•did she make her way along the walk that 
led to the south wall. She was dressed in 
white; an innocent-looking Eve with a 
thick plait of dark hair hanging down be- 
hind and swaying to the lithe movements 
of her body. 

Had she any fruit to offer ? No. She 
held out her little hand to Adam, but it 
•was empty. 

" John ! why, John ! " she said 
gaily. 

Gravely the man touched his hat, gravely 
he regarded her. 

" Shake hands, John." 

He smiled then very brightly. 
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" I am not fit, Miss Nelly. My hands 
are dirty.' 1 

"Nonsense, John. Shake hands, we 
are old playmates, remember. 3 

Still he refused the outstretched hand 
as though it held, indeed, forbidden fruit. 

"How you have grown, Miss Nelly,. 
and changed — not much.'* 

" John, shake hands. If you knew how 
I have longed to see you. You are part 
of my childhood, you knew my happy life 
as I call it. Eight years have passed since 
I lived it. I cannot bear to feel it i& 
gone ! Do you remember how you used 
to wheel me in the wheelbarrow on the 
top of the cut grass, and how we used to 
make little gardens — little toy gardens in 
the big, real borders — and the tiny baby- 
trees, the little seedlings that I loved, and 
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the town we made, the miniature town on 
the slope outside the flower-garden, with 
roads, and houses, and squares, and streets 
just like real ? Oh, I want to live it over 
again ! I love it. I long for it, my pretty 
childhood ! How muddy my hands used 
to get, and my frock, and the tears in 
it ! I remember the colour of all the frocks 
I wore then." 

«' Miss Paisely "- 

"Don't call me Miss Paisely. I'm 
always Miss Nelly to you. Ah ! John, 
shake hands ; you are my childhood." 

"How old are you, Miss Nelly?" he 
questioned slowly. 

« Eighteen." 

" Has your childhood quite gone ? " 

" Gone ! Why it went eight years 
ago I You don't know what a French 
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school is like, that's very evident, John. 
Why, I've been a young lady ever since I 
left this. Ever since I was ten I have 
had no plays, no freedom, no fun," said 
Nelly, impetuously shaking back her pig- 
tail. 

11 But your holidays, Miss Nelly? I 
understood you spent them with your 
parents." 

" Yes ; but you know how I hated 

" Miss Nelly "— 

" Well, I won't say it," said the girl 
penitently, " because he's dead. But, 
John, you know I didn't like papa, and we 
always went to some big town in France 
or Ttnly. Besides, for the last year I 
positively haven't left that horrid school 
fx^r a day* Mrs, Paisely stayed here, you 
know, I beluw* papa made her promise 
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^before he died to leave me at school a 
jea,r without seeing me. I can't think 
why." 

John Knight looked at the slight yet 
^velt girlish form, at the earnest mobile 
face with the changing eyes, the grey, 
black-lashed eyes that had been so familiar 
to him in past days, raised now in bewilder- 
ment to his — and took off his hat, his 
-weather-beaten straw hat. 

He held it in his hands, and bent his 
iead slightly as he stood before her. 

" I couldn't hate any one unless they 
iad done me an injury. And I never hurt 
papa except," with a laugh, " in not being 
.a boy, which was hardly my fault. I wish 
I were. I have often wished it. By the 
bye, how is Molly ? Talking of being a 

* 

.boy reminds me of her. She always 
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wanted to be a grand lady. ... I 
want to see her." 

" Miss Nelly, you are standing in the sun» 
without your hat." 

She had moved out of the shade of an 
apple tree while she had been speakings 
and the sun fell unchecked upon her dark 
brown hair and upturned face. 

" I don't care ! How is Molly ? " 

" Very well. If you will take a step 
to the right you will be in the shadfr 
again." 

" I like the sun." 

" Your comple " — 

" Hush ! How dare you, John I You? 
to speak that hateful word ! I thought I 
had heard the last of it when I left 
France. My complexion ! Ah ! its day& 
are numbered ! I never intend to wear 
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a hat in the garden nor gloves. I long to- 
be tanned." 

She spread her little hands out into the 
sunlight and looked up into the sunny sky 
until her eyes watered. 

" How tall has Molly grown ? " she asks, 
dashing away the mock tears. " She is- 
two years younger than I. ! 

" She is taller than you, and graver/* 

" Graver ! She always was such a 
sedate child! She always wanted to be 
grown up and have long dresses, and I — I 
always wanted to be a boy. Are we likely 
to have much fruit this year ? " she went 
on. Then, without waiting for an answer,. 
'* I'm so glad to be back. I like this place 
so. Do you see how softly the sunlight 
lies upon the patch of that goldeny green; 
moss growing at the top of the wall 
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•and creeping a little down the side. I 
used to think of that when I was home- 
sick — very, very homesick on Sunday 
•evenings, or when I had a headache. I 
used to see it so plainly. It always made 
me cry. I don't know why. Just that 
little bit of wall and the soft, quiet moss. 
Ah, John ! I can never tell you how very 
badly I felt sometimes." 

There were real tears in those change- 
ful eyes now. 

" I suppose, Miss Nelly, you will not be 
going away again," said John rather 
lamely. 

" No, no, never any more." 

The tears disappeared. The eyes flashed 
joyously. 

" The place is all my own, you know. 
Tm an heiress, rich, so rich. I shall 
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always live here. I love it better than any 
spot on the whole earth. But I am 
hindering you, John. I often used to- 
hinder you in your work, didn't I? I 
must be off. I want to see Molly ." 

" She'll be here in a minute with my 
bread-and-cheese," said the gardener, 
putting on his hat and pulling out his 
watch. 

" I cannot wait now," began Nelly. 

As she laid her hand upon the latch of 
the door, close to which they stood, it 
opened from without, and Molly stood be- 
fore her. A tall, slight girl in a cotton 
dress with a basket on her arm. She was 
dressed as a gardener's daughter very 
rarely dresses now. A plain straw hat 
with a ribbon round it shaded ,her small, 
fair face, pink and fresh as a tinted 
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hawthorn blossom. Her hair, a pretty- 
shade of gold, was cut short like a boy s, 
and curled naturally. It was brushed 
-demurely back from her forehead ; but, 
soft as it was, it had a way of its own, and 
some golden tendrils persisted in straying 
over the low, broad brow. She was like her 
father. Something of the same expression 
unsubdued by sadness shone timidly forth 
from her blue eyes. She blushed and 
-curtseyed. 

Nelly burst out laughing. 

" Molly, don't you know me ? " she 
«cried. 

" Yes, Miss Nelly, I'm very" — 

" Molly, little Molly, how you have 
grown ! How pretty you are ! How 
often we have played together ! Won't 
you shake hands ? " 
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" Miss Nelly, I'm not fit." 

" Molly, give me your hand." 

She held it forth then, with a modest 
•diffidence — a little hand, rough and red 
with work, but not coarse. 

The heiress took it, and standing on tip- 
toe, she was shorter than Molly, she kissed 
the gardener's daughter warmly on the 
•cheek. Molly blushed, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

" Dear Miss Nelly," she said, and timidly 
pressed her lips upon the lady's hand that 
•clasped hers. 

" What merry times we had together," 
observed Nelly- " Our hands were more 
of a colour then ; never mind ! mine will 
soon be tanned." 

She looked at her little hand, that 
was, indeed, dazzlingly white. 
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" It's a fine thing to be born a lady.' 
Almost involuntarily the words seemed ta 
come from Molly. 

" Not it ! It's a much finer thing 1x> 
be an honest man, isn't it, John ? " 

During the foregoing conversation the 
gardener had been away at the further end 
of the garden, gathering some blossoms 
of a spirus japonica that climbed over the 
wall of the vinery. He stood holding out 
the blood-red blossoms to Nelly. 

"Ah, thank you — isn't an honest man 
a fine thing to be, John? " 

It's a hard thing to be,'' said John. 
Hard ! " The girl was fixing the ja- 
ponica in her hair and dress. " Hard t 
You cannot find it hard, John. Wait 
till you try being a lady or gentleman, 
that really is hard work." 
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The gardener smiled brightly. 

" I think I can imagine it, Miss Nelly.'* 

"Wait till you try — wait till you try." 
One of the blossoms fell crushed from her 
impatient fingers as she endeavoured to 
place the sprig in her hair. 

"There! Oh, John, John, John ! " she 
cried, as the clock struck twelve from 
the church a mile distant. " What am I 
thinking of ? I must away. I've ordered 
Brown Bess round now, and I haven't on 
my habit. 1 

She ran away down the garden walk, 
this undignified heiress : the sunlight 
catching at the blossoms on her head and 
bosom, made them to appear like flames 
of red fire, as she flashed from their sight, 
who stood looking after her. 
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♦question. The animal reared, plunged, 
and finally bolted. The avenue gates stood 
open. Molly had heard the horses com- 
ing, and stood watching now, with a terror 
beyond words, her old playmate dash past 
the lodge and through the gateway, on the 
runaway mare. About twenty yards be- 
jond the lodge there was a cross-roads. 
The road turning to the left led to Seacliff, 
;a small village on the coast. The other 
road led inland to a large manufacturing 
town. Brown Bess took the road to the 
left. Seacliff was only a couple of miles 
distant from Paisely Hall. Half-way there 
.stood a church, a little back from the road. 
Nelly, as she flew past it, caught sight of 
the spire, but a lowly one, against the blue 
of the April sky. A coherent wish and 
thought came to her in that instant. 
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" God help me ! " she cried inwardly,, 
"the God in that far blue sky that the spire 
points to — that my childhood prayed to." 

The road was an unfrequented one. She 
passed a cart loaded with furze cuttings r 
the man leading the horse pulled up and 
remained staring after her ; some children 
picking primroses, who clapped their hands ; 
a woman with a basket, who screamed ; a 
baker's cart. They all gave Brown Bess 
a wide berth. Nelly sat well back in her 
saddle, pulling with all the might of her 
little hands at the horse's mouth. She had 
dropped her whip. The swiftness with 
which she sped along seemed to prevent 
her breathing. 

The rush of air against her face op- 
pressed her. 

She became a little light-headed. Her 
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mind wandered ; she thought over past 
incidents in her life with interest. She 
thought of her garden. She remembered 
a neat little darn in Molly's cotton dress, 
where a nail might have torn it. 

John had not shaken hands with her, 
she recollected. His hands did not look 
dirty. They hardly ever did long ago 
when he used to play with her. This 
afternoon she would — 

Her head cleared again suddenly. 

She was nearing Seacliff. She could see 
it in the distance. The piece of road that 
intervened was straight. She could see 
the town, the flash of sea beyond ; closer 
the turnpike gates — shut. Between those 
gates and her a stretch of dusty road 
growing every moment shorter. 

There was no one in sight. 
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Perhaps if she called aloud the people in 
the cottage by the turnpike might hear her* 
and open the gates in time. 

She called twice — thrice. 

Something had happened to her voice,, 
it sounded husky and weak. 

There was no response to her cry. She 
pulled with all her might on the left-hand 
rein, vainly trying to turn the horse aside 
from what appeared death. 

She could not change her course by an 
inch. 

About twenty yards from the turnpike 
a lane opened into the main road; the 
hedges grew high on each side ; a man 
was walking down this lane whistling and 
swinging a cane. He emerged into the 
road just in time to see Nelly's fruitless 
effort to alter her course. 
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He saw the shut gates. 

He saw a white, frightened young face, 
with a resolute mouth and eyes looking at 
death. 

He dropped his cane. 

He left off whistling. 

The horse was upon him the next 
moment, and somehow — he never could 
tell exactly how — he had thrown himself 
against its neck, and had managed to seize 
the rein. 

The mare plunged and struggled, quiver- 
ing in every limb . 

The eyes that had looked at death 
looked at him. 

Then Nelly smiled. Eeaction of any 
kind is very rapid with the young. 

"You had better dismount," he said, 
4t while I give this brute a lesson." 
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" Easier said than done," she laughed, 
but there was a quiver in the gay voice. 

Brown Bess refused to be soothed, she 
pranced and tried to rear, throwing great 
flecks of foam from her fretted mouth and 
tossing head. 

" I must get some one to hold her — 
quiet, you brute I — while I lift you down, 
he said. 

Even as he spoke she had slid actively 
to the ground, taking advantage of the 
mare's momentary steadiness. 

" Now I " he ejaculated, dragging the 
excited animal to where his cane lay on the 
road. 

A little hand, trembling still from its 
recent strain, arrested his arm as he raised 
it grasping the cane. 

" Don't beat her ! " 
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" But I must ! She might have killed 
jou. She must be taught better manners." 

" It was my fault, I mismanaged her, 
I'm sure — please don't/' 

" Keally ? " 

" Really ! " 

They looked at each other. She was 
^rery pale still, and he too was whiter than 
his wont. 

" I would like to," he said slowly, his 
fingers tightening on the cane. 

" I wouldn't like you to." 

" Then that settles it — but you mustn't 
mount her again. 2 

"Oh, yes ! " Nelly went up to the still 
perturbed animal, and stroked her neck 
;and heaving flanks. " She is quite quiet 
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You mustn't mount her again," he 
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repeated, watching the delicate hand as it- 
wandered over the animal's sleek side. 

" But I must, I can't walk all the way to- 
Paisely Hall in my riding habit." 

"Paisely Hall!" 

" Yes, do you know it ? " 

"I should rather think I did! Mrs- 
Paisely and my wife have known each other 
since they were at school — and you are" — 

" Miss Paisely — the — heiress" she said, 
with a mock pride of bearing. " I only 
came home yesterday, and I was very 
nearly never going home again," she- 
added, gravely, looking round her at the- 
vivid green landscape smiling beneath the 
spring sun, at the thick wood in the dis- 
tance that hid the Hall, at the primroses 
clustering on the road-side. " I haven't 
even thanked you yet. 1 
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Her eyes had wandered to his face ; a- 
fairly good-looking face it was, bronzed 
and thin, with dark grey eyes, rather close 
together, and a curious mixture of careless- 
ness and intensity in its expression. 

Her face had flushed ; there was a sound 
of tears in her voice. 

" I don't know your name." 

" Captain Muir, at your service," he 
said, raising his wide-awake. 

" Captain Muir, I don't know how to- 
thank you. You have saved my life, just 
now when it is so pleasant, so full of very 
pleasant things. I should have hated to- 
have died to-day. I cannot thank you 
properly "— 

" Never mind. So you are the heiress- 
—Miss Paisely. Do you like the Hall P" 

"Like it! I love every flower, every 
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blade of grass about the place. I have 
been home-sick for eight years till to-day ; 
and to-day, from to-day I shall never leave 
it again while I live.'' 

" A rash vow ! How about marrying, 
travelling — ' 

" I shan't travel, Tve lived abroad 
enough. I don't care for any place but 
Paisely ." The colour had come into her 
face again — the glad expression, the gay 
smile that hovered always near her lips. 

* c And so you* ve never heard Mrs. Paisely 
speak of Captain and Mrs. Muir ! Why, 
we're always at Paisely, almost every day, 
that is when my wife's at home. That 
sounds Irish, doesn't it ? It's no nse for 
me to deny the land of my nativity." 

"I like the Irish!" 
So you have never heard of us ? " He 
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was patting the horse's nose, and smiling 
at the girl. 

" No. You see I have not seen mamma 
for a year till last night, and she doesn't 
tell me much." 

" I have heard of you often enough. 
Nelly — they always called you — little Nelly, 
who used to hate her lessons so at the 
French school, and used to write such 
amusing letters abusing the whole plan of 
education for the young, and for her in 
particular. I used to sympathise with you 
immensely, but they never would listen to 
me." 

" Thank you." 

" It doesn't seem to have hurt you much 
after all, this terrible school," he said, 
regarding her with his intent eyes — they 
always had a somewhat tense or intent 
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■expression, even when they looked 
amused. 

Nelly was gathering up her habit in her 
left hand. She was silent. 

" Now I must mount," she said presently. 

" On one condition only," he said, " which 
is that I lead the mare all the way. I was 
on my way to Paisely when I met you — 
rather suddenly." 

" It seems great nonsense," she answered. 
4t Brown Bess is as quiet as a lamb now, 
and I can ride a little." 

" So I should think — still you see you 
are precious, an heiress — I feel myself 
responsible; besides, I want to talk!— 
won't you let me ? 

" You have been so good, so brave I 
suppose" — 

That you must let me have my way." 
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He held out his hand for her little foot to 
rest on. 

" No ; the school has not hurt you," he 
remarked, as he arranged her habit and 
.gave her the reins. 

" How do you know ? " 

" Because you are so docile," he answered 
teasingly. 

" Am I ? " very scornfully. 

"No" he answered, very emphatically 
.and sincerely. " You are docile only as 
jrour mare is docile, because it is her mood. 
You could take the bit between your teeth 
on occasions, I doubt not, and perhaps even 
I could not stop you then. 1 

He pushed his hat off his forehead, and 
smiled his careless smile, and she stooped 
from her saddle bow to smile and answer 
him. 
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They met the groom, who was relieved 
beyond measure to find his young mistress- 
safe, and offered to lead the mare, but 
Captain Muir would not resign his charge. 
Further on they met Molly Knight, bare- 
headed, who burst into tears when she saw 
Nelly safe and sound, so great had been 
her fear. They comforted her, and passed 
on up the shady avenue, chatting together 
in the best of fellowship, and Nelly felt 
when they arrived at Paisely as though 
she had known Captain Muir for years, 
instead of hours. 



CHAPTER III. 

In the sitting-room of Paisely Hall, Mrs. 
Paisely had begun her day's work. That 
is to say she was lying on a sofa chatting 
to a female friend. She was an ethereal- 
looking woman, fragile, fair-haired, pale. 
She had high cheek-bones. She wore her 
hair in ringlets each side of her face. Her 
mouth was prim. In early girlhood it may 
have been coy in expression. Her other 
features were unremarkable. Her whole 
appearance was that of a slightly super- 
annuated and neglected doll. She was the 
, second wife of her deceased husband, 
whose loss she was in the act daily and 
hourly of deploring in black cashmere, 
vol. I. D 
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mourning rings, and widows' caps. The 
lady to whom she was talking differed 
widely in appearance. She was sitting in 
a very luxuriously easy chair close to the 
bow window, which was open. She was 
tall, somewhat stout, handsome, dark-haired 
and possessed of a very high and unvary- 
ing colour. Her name was Mrs. Muir. 
Her manner was very free and unembar- 
rassed, even for the wife of a military man. 
Like the Chevalier Bayard she was sans 
peur, but unlike him she was not sans 
reproche, for the world judges by the ex- 
terior, and judges harshly. 

They were speaking of Nelly. 

"7 don't know where she is," Mrs. 
Paisely observed, plaintively. "Sunning 
wild, I suppose. She was most dreadfully 
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■excited last night ; she quite overpowered 



me. 



" I wanted very much to see her. She'll 
*be quite the catch down here now. I 
wonder if she'll fancy any of our regiment ? 
What is she like ? " 

" I couldn't tell ; what with her flying 
liere and there, and chattering and laugh- 
ing. Dark hair, I think, and a high colour." 

"'Ah, like me — my style" — 

"No, no," interrupted Mrs. Paisely, 
iaintly. 

" It's the style men like, my dear, some- 
thing' rich and soft and handsome, with 
& touch of the devil." 

" But she is not " — 

" She'll make no end of a stir," con- 
tinued Mrs. Muir, rising, still deaf to her 
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friend, and surveying herself in the pier 
glass over the mantel-piece. " When I 
was her age I might have had anybody r 
I assure you, anybody. There was Harry 
Dunsmere, of the 12th, and" — 

" But"— 

" And George Reynolds. Oh, how mad 
he was, poor fellow " (arranging the curled 
fringe upon her forehead), " I have wished 

» 

since— but there ! never mind, my dearie, 
we women are foolish once, and there's an 
end for us — ha, ha, ha! It's a funnjr 
world, isn't it?" Mrs. Muir whisked 
round, and tried to see how her back hair 
comported itself, as she asked the question- 

" I think it's a sad one" — commenced 
Mrs. Paisely, only to be interrupted. 

cc Her father and she didn't get on, did 
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they? And yet he has left the whole 
thing to her, hasn't he ? " 

u Yes." 

"Why didn't you have a child, Maria ? 
Ha — ha — ha, it isn't fair to chaff you ; 
but if you'd had a boy how different it 
would have been for you." 

" It was our greatest sorrow." 

The widow's handkerchief came into 
requisition and wiped away an irresolute 
tear. 

" This poor Nelly, too, she has had to bear 
some of it. She and her mother who " — 

It was now Mrs. Paisely's turn to in- 
terrupt though not her habit. 

" She — she was a nobody — a French 
actress, or something low. Hubert never 
cared for her much." 
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" If she had had a boy, poor woman,, 
he would have, I daresay — well, but 
about Nelly. I hope she'll get a good 
husband/' 

" Alice, sit down ! I want to tell you. 
something/' 

Mrs. Paisely half rose and stretched out 
her white and languid hand. She looked 
anxious. 

" What's up now ? " ejaculated her 
friend as, after a final touch to her veil and 
curls, she deposited her large and comely 
person in a low chair v near her friend's 
couch. 

" Well, Maria ! " 

" I must tell you — it is better, safer I 
should tell you — but you must promise me 
never to mention it." 
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" My dear Maria ! " said the other 
scornfully and reproachfully, as though 
she had been warned against an im- 
possibility. 

" Promise me, please." 

Mrs. Paisely's golden curls fell forward 
pleadingly. Her anxious, fretful face was 
full of extra puckers. 

" Yes, yes ; go on ! " 

" Lean forward. Come closer. I don't 
want to speak loud. Nelly is not a free 
agent ; she is engaged to be married ! " 

" Married ! Engaged ! Why, where did 
the child pick him up ? " 

u Hush ! She doesn't know it herself. 
It is a provision in her father's will. Un- 
less she marries him " — 

"Who— who is it?" 
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" Lord Fane." 

" I have never heard of him, nor seen 
him." 

" His father, who is dead, saved my 
husband's life once abroad, and Hubert 
entertained a very strong affection for 
him, and his wish and desire is that the 
two families shall be united.'* 

" Rubbish ! " 

" Unless she marries him we are ruined," 
continued the widow. 

« Why— how ? " 

" Hubert, dear Hubert was peculiar, you 
know. He has willed all the property to 
Nelly if she marries Lord Pane; but if 
she is disobedient to his wish he has made 
a provision that prevents her or myself 
touching a penny of the money. 



» 
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" This man, this Lord Fane, what is he 
like ? " 

" He is handsome, even fascinating. 
Any girl would be glad to marry him. Oh, 
Alice, I have great hopes that all will yet 
end well; but we must be very careful. 
I want her to see him before any other 
man. 



"And he! Is he willing ? " 

" Oh, yes ; he knew of the arrangement 
before Hubert died. He had no money, 
at least, not enough to keep up his estate. 
He is coming here. He is very anxious to 
marry at once. He " — 

Hush, here's somebody coming." 
It's only Tom." 

Tom Smith, Mrs. Paisely's brother, 
•opened the door with marked abruptness 
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and stood regarding the ladies; an ex- 
pression of exasperation and despair our 
his clean-shaven quick-tempered face. He- 
was a man between fifty and sixty years- 
of age. He had little ringlets of grey 
hair growing thickly over his head. When 
he was excited or angry he thrust his- 
hands through these hoary curls causing 
them to stand up as it were in expostula- 
tion or surprise. He was running hi& 
fingers through them now. The large but- 
terfly net he carried dropped at his feet. 

" My dear, my dear," he gasped, ad- 
dressing his sister. 

4 

" What is it, Tom ? " 

" She'll be killed to a certainty. She'll 
be killed ! I want to know what every- 
body has been about to let her go ! " 
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" To let her go ! Good gracious what 
has happened ? " 

Mrs. Paisely began to fan herself and 
catch her breath. 

" Damn it, ma'am," continued the little 
man, " she'll be killed. Nelly on Brown 
Bess ! I met the groom riding for his life 
after her — no sign of her — she'll be killed 
— d — it, d — it. I want to know who let 
her go." 

"I know nothing of it," cried Mrs~ 
Paisely, shrilly, rising and clutching hold 
of Mrs. Muir. "Alice, what is it — what 
has happened ? " 

" Nelly has been run away with on Brown 
Bess, apparently. I daresay she'll be all 
right." 

" Where did you meet the groom ? 9r 
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asked Mrs. Muir of the little figure in the 
-doorway. 

Mr. Smith did not hear the question, he 
was picking up his blue gauze net and 
swearing audibly. 

" Where did you meet the groom ? " 
Tepeated Mrs. Muir, loudly. 

" At the cross-roads. She'll be carried 
in a corpse presently. I could do no 
good. I came back here to get things 
ready. Why the deuce, madam, don't 
you send for the doctor, instead of staring 
like a fool. Get things ready— get them 
ready, I tell you — blankets — vinegar — 
brandy — get them ready — a stretcher bed. 
She would have had fifteen thousand a 
year if she had lived — get everybody 
ready — send for the doctor, I say." 
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The little man's face was in a flame. 
He brought down the end of the net with 
a bang upon the floor. 

" Go and fetch him yourself. See ! 
you are frightening your sister into a 
fit." 

Mrs. Paisely was laying her head down 
on her friend's shoulder, and uttering short, 
hysterical cries. 

"I suppose I must do everything myself," 
observed her brother, stamping up to the 
bell, and pulling it violently. The servant 
appearing at the summons, he ordered such 
a confused assortment of articles, Mrs 
Muir's keen sense of humour was excited 
beyond control. She burst into a wild fit 
of laughter mingled with tears. Mrs. 
Paisely sank gasping on the sofa. Mr* 
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Smith took no notice of either of them. 
Blankets were brought according to his 
-directions. Old sheets were torn into 
bandages ; brandy and sal-volatile were 
placed ready; the doctor was summoned. 
He appeared very quickly, the messenger 
having met him just outside the gate. He 
laid out his instruments, only half com- 
prehending the situation. 

Mrs. Muir still continued to laugh and 
cry. Mrs. Paisely lay faint and tearful on 
. her couch. The doctor was questioning 
Mr. Smith, who was vigorously rubbing his 
head, and returning crooked answers. 
Things had gone on this way for some 
time, when the door-bell rang loudly. Mr. 
Smith grew pale. The doctor put on his 
business face. Mrs. Paisely struggled 
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Tiimbly to her feet, declaring that she 
-could not face it. Before she could reach 
the door it opened, and Nelly stood among 
the ghastly preparations made for her, 
laughing at the dismayed, astonished faces 
round her, and crying out that she was 
•" all right." 



Captain and Mrs. Muir stayed and dined 
.at Paisely Hall that night. After dinner, 
-when Mrs. Muir sat at the piano playing 
in a desultory manner, and Mr. Smith had 
fallen asleep with his hands thrust through 
his hair, and Mrs. Paisely lay on the sofa 
with her eyes shut, and the spring moon- 
light stole in and mingled with the fire- 
light, Captain Muir and Nelly sat in the 
bow window silent, finding nothing to say 
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to each other for the first time since they^ 
had become acquainted. They were look- 
ing at the slope of lawn outside, silver- 
gilt with the moon-rays ; the black shadows 
of the chestnut, whose branches almost 
touched the window — the park beyond — 
the belt of inky trees beyond that. Nelly 
sighed at last, a low, suppressed sigh of* 
utter satisfaction. Her companion's eyes 
sought her face instantly. Nelly's were 
still directed to the moonlit scene. 
Solemnly the shadows slept upon the 
sward. Nothing stirred. The birds were 
all at rest, even the nightingales, though 
Paisely Park was a favourite haunt of 
theirs. The night seemed clothed in too 
perfect and pure a peace for the thrill of 
a bird's voice to pierce. 
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" There are no nightingales singing to- 
night/' said Nelly, " I have listened." 

" The piano " — began Captain Muir, ab- 
ruptly. 

" That wouldn't prevent hearing them. 
Their notes would reach me through the 
music." She turned to the calm outside 
world again. 

" I want to hear an English nightingale 
— my own nightingales ! I have not heard 
them sing for eight years." 

" You will hear them another night if 
you are always to live here, as you say, 
you will hear enough of them. To-night 
be content with the young moonlight and 
the peace — the peace that once broken" — 

" I am content," she said, as he paused, 
still looking over the fair land, her eyes 

VOL. I. B 
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filling with happy tears ; " more than con- 
tent. I love this earth so — and to think 
I might not be here — but for you. 3 

" Hush ! " he commanded, taking the 
hand she stretched to him. 

" To think that "— 

"Hush!" He laid his other hand on 
the one he held to silence her. She looked 
at him for a moment with suffused eyes. 
One tear freed itself from her long lashes 
and fell upon his hand, at the same instant 
that she bowed her head and touched it 
with her lips. 

Captain Muir started and looked round, 
afraid that some one might have seen the 
action, and misconstrued it. A glance 
satisfied him that they were not observed. 
He pressed the hand he held in his, and as 
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lie leant forward to speak to her his in- 
tense eyes softened to an expression that 
rarely visited them. 

" My child, will you let me try and teach 
you one or two things — little things that 
a man who has lived in the world cannot 
help knowing, and that might be useful to 
jou? 

" You may teach me anything/' she said, 
heartily. " I'll listen to anything you like 
to say ; I know my manners are atrocious. 
I never know the right thing to do or say. 

" No, no." He laid her hand gently 
down, " but you act from impulse. The 
world will misjudge you if you do, for it 
is too wicked to believe in anything so per- 
fectly divine as a pure impulse. 

" I don't exactly see. 
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" No, of course not. I will try and show 
you ; it will be a work of time. The only 
people who are always misread are the 
single-hearted. You must have a double* 
motive for the most trivial action; you 
must always consider ' What will my 
fellow-man think of me ? f not what will 
God think.'' 

The girl was silent for a while. Then, 
just as her counsellor opened his lips ta 
speak again, she moved her hand to prevent 
him. 

" You are mistaken in me," she said, 
hesitatingly. " I — I don't think whether 
God would approve before I do things. If 
ever I think, it is about what people would 
say. At school I used to think about the 
scoldings and punishments sometimes; 
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they said I never thought enough, if I 
thought at all." 

" Ah, but the impulses that direct nearly 

all your actions are straight from God, and 

.so — so they will not be comprehended. 

Calculation is of the world: you must 

•cultivate it." 

I never was good at arithmetic." 

May I teach you ? " 

You may try," she laughed, as Mrs. 
Muir paused in her playing and rose from 
the piano. 

" Come along," she called, " come and 

.sing, somebody ! The overture is finished." 

" The overture to what ? " said Captain 

Muir, in a musing voice, as he and Nelly 

obeyed the summons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Molly Knight set forth on the following 
morning, a Saturday, on her weekly market- 
ing expedition to Seacliff. Her purchaser 
were not very numerous. A moderately 
sized basket sufficed to hold them — a bit of 
bacon, half a pound of cheese, a very small 
cake. Yet the load weighed heavily on her 
arm, a very slender one. She was not 
made according to the usual type of those 
who labour physically for their bread. Her 
delicate face was flushed, her hands 
trembled ; the day was warm, and it was 
towards the hottest hour of it that she 
wended her way back from the town. 

" Girl ! " some one shouted behind her, as 
she trudged along. 
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She did not turn. Footsteps behind her 
hurried. The voice spoke, a mellow, hearty 
one, close to her. 

" I say, stop a moment. 5 

Molly's neat pink cotton sun-bonnet 
quivered a little, half turned. Then the 
girl walked resolutely on, the flush deepen- 
ing on her face, and her pretty lips parted 
by her quickened breathing. The voice 
was a man's voice, and unfamiliar. It 
must be addressing her, as there was no 
one else in sight, and Molly had been told 
never to speak to strangers. The dainty 
rustic figure pursued the even tenor of 
its way; only the pink cotton skirt, guilt- 
less of tying back, innocent in its cut of 
the smallest concession to fashion, swayed 
and fluttered somewhat as Molly tried to 
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increase her speed. It was of no avail. 
Another moment, and her way was barred 
by a gentleman in a light suit, smoking a 
cigar. She hung her head — her sun- 
bonnet hid her face. 

" Caught you at last ! I want yon to 
tell me which is the way to Paisely Hal], 
and — By Jove ! " 

At last he saw the face framed in the 
envious sun-bonnet, and she, looking up, 
saw a pair of large brown eyes, bold and 
good-humoured, staring at her in a way 
she had never been looked at before* 
These eyes looked at her out of a dark, 
handsome face, fresh-coloured, with a cer- 
tain hardness in the curved, clean-cut 
features, a certain sensuality in the square 
jaw and jovial mouth. 
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The sun-bonnet dropped over the shy 
:and lovely face. Molly had lost her tongue. 

" I say, don't do that ! — don't hide that 
face again ! I say— confound that bonnet ! 
Don't be afraid, I won't hurt you. I only 
want you to tell me the way to Paisely 
Hall." 

" Straight on, sir, until you come to the 
♦cross-roads, and then " — 

" I can't hear while you keep your head 
down," said her interlocutor, smiling 
broadly, and replacing his cigar between 
his strong white teeth. "There, that's 
better," as the shy face lifted itself again, 
.and the limpid, childish eyes met his. 

" Are you going towards Paisely ? " 

" Yes, sir." 
Do you know a short cut ? " 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Will you show it to me?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Shall I be taking you out of your way ? ,r 

" No, sir." 

" Where do you live ? " 

" At the lodge, sir. I'm the daughter 
of the gardener up at Paisely, sir." 

" I'm very glad to hear it. Well, shan't 
we be going on ? I'm in want of my 
lunch ! When do you begin this short 
cut ? " he asked, after they had walked ovt 
a little way. 

" When we have passed this wood, sir, 
we get over a stile into a field, then up a 
lane into another field, which is called 
« Via Cruris.' '* 

"ViaCrucis! Why?" 
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" Because of a great stone cross in it,, 
sir, all covered with moss, and those words 
on it, sir. ' Via Cruris,' they call them — 
cut in the stone. Father is very fond of 
that cross, he never lets the moss grow over 
the words. Ever since I can remember, sir, 
he has kept them free and distinct on the 
cross." 

Molly had turned to her companion now- 
She had forgotten a good deal of her shy- 
ness, her face was earnest and serene. 

" A gardener's daughter ! " 

" I beg your pardon, sir ! 

" Have you any brothers or sisters ? " 

" No, sir, only my father, sir, he and I 
live alone." 

" At the lodge, eh ? I shall often come 
and see you when I am staying at the Hall. 
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Her eyes fell under his again, and a 
thrill, half of pleasure half of pain, shot 
through her innocent heart. 

"What is the legend of this cross?" 
asked her companion, idly, when they had 
reached the Via Crucis, after rather a silent 
walk. He wanted to make her talk that 
he might see her face, so persistently down- 
bent. She set her basket on the ground 
and leant against the cross a little wearily. 

" Yes, there is a story about it, sir. 
Father has often told it me. It is about 
a monk." 

" Untie your bonnet, you are hot." 

She obeyed like a child. Her fair face 
was more fully revealed. A light breeze 
stirred the love-locks on her forehead, and 
a bunch of drooping anemones fastened in 
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her dress. Her tall graceful figure was 
balanced carelessly against the cross. One- 
slender brown hand rested on it. He 
observed how slender and how small it 
was. 

" Well, go on," he said, for she had for- 
gotten everything in the overwhelming 
shyness that his glances caused her. 
" About a monk," he prompted. 

€S Yes — there was a monk, he used ta 
live at Paisely; it was a monastery, they 
say, long ago. This monk was a very 
good man. He did more penances and 
said more prayers, and fasted longer than 
any of the others." 

Molly shifted her position slightly, so* 
that her listener could only see her profile,, 
while she gazed towards Paisely lodge,. 
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seen dimly through the trees that sur- 
rounded it, half a mile away. 

" One day, while this good monk was 
walking in this field thinking holy thoughts 
of heaven, he met a lovely lady ; she, they 
Bay, was thinking of earthly things, for 
that she was taken up only with such 
vanities. She was very beautiful, and 
though he only passed her, nor ever even 
spoke to her, nor she to him, yet after- 
wards when he would pray and think holy 
thoughts, he could not because of this 
lady's face, which he could not send out 
of his mind night or day. He did more 
penances. He fasted till he grew like a 
.skeleton. He denied himself sleep. Yet 
ever this lady's face came before him when 
he would see good things. And he loved 
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her, they say, and loved her only on and 

•on, in spite of all his pains to forget. At 

last because he would not live a sinner, and 

because there was no other way of doing 

enough penance for his wanderingthoughts, 

he made a wooden cross and brought it 

out here, where he had met the lady, and 

patiently nailed himself to it — first his 

feet and then one hand, and with the 

•other hand he covered his eyes until he 

•died. And when the monks came and 

asked him why he put himself to such 

torture, he answered, 'Nulla via mihz est, 

nici per crucem? " 

Softly and solemnly as she had been 
taught to speak them, Molly repeated the 
Latin words. 

" Humph, very prettily told." 
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" It is as my father always tells it to me.- 
This stone cross was put up in the poor 
monk's memory by the other monks." 

She turned and met the eyes that had 
never left her face during her recital of the- 
legend. 

"Indeed," commented her companion^ 
It may be doubted whether he had heard a 
word of the story. "Very interesting. 
Well," laying his hand on the brown one that 
rested on the cross, "and now you have told 
me so much would you like to know who I 
am?" 

" Yes, sir, please." 

The little brown hand had shrunk away 
somewhat from his grasp. 

" I'm — look at me — I want to impress- 
the fact on you ; I'm " — 
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" Sir ? " 

He had paused, smiling at her. 

" Don't be frightened ! I'm the new 
butler." 

"Sir?" 

" Yes, don't you think I'll do ? Won't 
you shake hands ? No ? What's the 
matter ? " 

" You — you are not like a butler, sir." 

She edged away from him, her colour 
coming and going. 

" Ah, you haven't seen many, perhaps? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" And none like me ? " 

" No, sir." 

" But there is an endless variety of type 
in the butler species. I'm one of the 
superior sort. You'd better make friends 

vol. I. P 
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with me, because I shall be able to 
give you all kinds of tit-bits when you 
come to the Hall. Don't you like good 
things ? 

" I hardly ever go to the Hall, sir. 3 

Molly lifted up her basket and turned 
to go. 

" Let me carry that basket. It is too 
heavy for you. What a tiny wrist you 
have." He took hold of the basket, and 
touched her wrist with his other hand. 
"Wont you let me carry it?" he asked, 
for Molly held on to her marketings. " I 
promise not to run away with it." 

He bent towards her, looking into her 
face, his dark moustache drawn away from 
his white teeth in the jovial smile that yet 
had something cruel in its carelessness. 
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Holly's hands trembled and fluttered away 
from their hold. 

" That's right. 3 

He endeavoured to make her talk to him 
as they sauntered on, but Molly had one of 
her shy fits on, and answered only yes or 
no, and would not look at him. When they 
stood among the trees close to the lodge, 
he had his revenge. He set down the 
basket, and slowly drew off his right- 
hand glove. 

" By the by," he asked, " have you ever 
seen Miss Paisely ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir." She stopped short, as 
if afraid of saying too much. 

" Is she as pretty as you are ? " He 
took the tiny browii hand in his whether it 
would or no, as he spoke. 
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" She is beautiful, sir," murmured Molly, 
turning away her head. 

" What is she like ? " 

" She has dark hair and eyes — and" — 

" I hate dark women ! Why isn't she 
like you, unlucky devil that I am ! Why 
isn't she like you ? " he reiterated, draw- 
ing her closer to him. 

" She is lovely, sir." 

In her loyal earnestness Molly turned to 
him, lifting her solemn, wistful eyes. 

" Charming little face ! What is your 
name, child ? " 

Molly Knight, sir." 

Molly, why aren't you an heiress ? " 

" I — I don't know, sir." 

His arm had stolen round her waist. 

"You like good things, Molly. Tm the 
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butler, you know ; you had better make 
friends with me, Molly/' 

He bent his head and kissed the grave, 
tender mouth again and again, in the im- 
pulse of a passion he did not care to resist. 

She sank from his arms when he re- 
leased her as though the confusion upon 
her was too heavy to support. 

He left her kneeling by her basket ; her 
sun-bonnet had fallen off. The sunlight 
shining through the budding foliage of the 
trees glorified her fair bowed head. 

" Good-bye, darling. To-morrow I will 
kiss you again. " 



CHAPTER V. 

Nelly was very happy this particular 
morning. She was working in her garden 
— the garden that she and John had so- 
often toiled together in eight years before. 
He had kept it in good order, and care- 
fully tended it during that time. 

Now they were working in it together 
again. It was but a childish affair, this 
garden. It consisted of a rockery of very 
small dimensions, a border, and a walk^ 
It was situated in a remote corner of the 
kitchen garden. It had been the scene of 
many happy, perhaps as purely happy 
hours in Nelly's life as that life ever knew- 
Nelly was enlarging her rockery. John 
had brought her a wheel-barrow full of 
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mossy stones from the wood beyond the 
meadow. 

Before the encroachment of Nelly's 
grander ideal some cabbages had abruptly 
vacated the adjacent soil. 

" How small everything looks to what 
it did eight years ago/' observed Nelly, as 
she staggered with the weight of the stone 
she was carrying. " Ridiculously small I 
There ! " as she threw it down. " That 
stone would have appeared a mountain to 
me, and this absurd little rockery ! it used 
to seem a vast and impressive pile of tre- 
mendous rocks. If things go on getting 
smaller and smaller in proportion as I grow 
older, I declare ! if I live to be sixty, I 
shall die of simple disgust at the meanness 
and littleness of the world ! ' ' 
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" I don't think that things you see, Miss 
Nelly, will grow any smaller to you now 
you are grown up," observed John, who 
was carefully unloading the barrow. 

" Won't they ? I'm glad of that. Phew I 
isn't it hot, John ? " 

" It is warmish, Miss. Shall you want 
any more stones ? " 

" No, not till I see how these will go. 
Are you wanting to get to some other 
work, John?" 

John having emptied the barrow, stood 
looking at his young mistress. He had 
pushed his straw hat off his forehead, and 
as he watched the little hands fighting with 
the stones, pulling, pushing, arranging, 
disarranging them, with the busy earnest- 
ness of a child, a smile glimmered in his 
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land eyes, and hovered about his face. He 
held it sternly in subjection though, for 
John knew his place. 

" Are you wanting to get to some other 
work ? " she asked again, without looking 
up. 

" No, Miss — not yet. I'm thinking it's 
time Molly were here with my lunch." He 
pulled out a large, plain, silver watch. 

" Why yes, how the time has gone ! it's 
•close upon one o'clock. Molly's an hour 
late. She's so punctual as a rule ! " 

" Perhaps — ah ! here she is ! " 

The garden-door opened. Figures were 
seen moving behind the trellis-work porch 
that concealed it. 

"It's not Molly," said John, " she 
♦doesn't come that way " — 
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" Oh, John — John — who are they ! I see 
mamma — who are the other two ? Visitors T 
and look what a mess I'm in ! " 

The three figures were full in sight now,, 
advancing towards them, walking abreast 
down the broad garden path. Two ladies- 
and a gentleman. 

" John, I shall die ! " exclaimed Nelly 
tragically. " Look at my hands — look at 
my dress." 

But for once the gardener was deaf to- 
his young mistress's voice. 

He was scanning the lady and gentle- 
man walking on either side of Mrs. Paisely r 
with an eagerness that shortened his 
breath, and caused his sunburnt cheek to- 
lose its healthy colour. The lady's was a 
face not easy to forget. It was of dark 
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complexion, with features of almost perfect 
regularity. The nose was delicately cut, 
high-bridged and slightly hooked. The 
mouth was small and thin-lipped. The eye& 
of the darkest brown imaginable. The 
brows and hair of the same colour, the hair 
growing without a wave, low upon the wide 
brow. The expression of the face was a 
stern repression of every emotion that 
usually finds interpreters in the features. 
It gave a defiance to the brow, a scornful 
weariness to the eyes — that shut now and 
then, as though the tediousness of life- 
compelled them — to the mouth a sadness 
beyond words. Her age appeared about 
thirty-six. There was no youth in the 
slight haughty figure, nor in the dark,, 
pallid face. 
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"Nelly!" called Mrs. Paisely's thin 
quavering voice. " Come here, my 
dear." 

Nelly moved forward very slowly, rather 
like a child found out in some mischief, 
trying to hide her dirty hands in the folds 
of her somewhat soiled white dress. She 
was very hot. The long plait of hair down 
her back had become loosened. 

" Come here, dear," said Mrs. Paisely, 
.again encouragingly, at the same time 
fussily. " Lord Fane wants to be intro- 
duced to you. This is my daughter, Nelly. 
Nelly, your father's greatest friend's son." 

The last words were ill-advised. Nelly 
shrank back perceptibly. 

" Been gardening ? " asked his lordship 
smilingly, making a mental mem. at the 
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same time of " Not so bad after all — her 
hair is dark, but her complexion's all 
right." 

Nelly was just opening her lips to reply r 
Mrs. Paisely had noticed, and had begun 
to ejaculate about the state of her step- 
daughter's dress, when a low, painful 
moan startled the trio. The lady of foreign 
appearance, was leaning against the trunk 
of an apple tree that grew close to the 
wall, her face had turned the ghastly white 
that only olive complexions can turn, her 
eyes were nearly closed, her hands pressed 
to her heart. 

The gardener had turned his back to the 
company. He was stooping over Nelly's 
rockery. 

" Good gracious, Miss Fane ! what is 
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it ? " cried Mrs. Paisely, as she and Lord 
Fane hastened to her. 

"Nothing — nothing — the pain — in my 
side," she murmured with difficulty, "I 
shall be — better — soon." 

It was some time though before she con- 
quered the faintness sufficiently to take 
Mrs. Paisely's arm, and slowly walk away. 

Nelly watched them out of sight with 
eyes full of concern and wonderment. Lord 
Fane went with them as far as the garden 
door, opened it, stood aside to let them 
pass, then sauntered back to Nelly. 

" What is the matter with that lady?" 
she asked him anxiously. 

" That lady, as you call her, is my 
sister. There's not much the matter I 
fancy. A kind of faintness, she is not 
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strong, and it's warm to-day. Is that 
jour garden?" 

He pointed to the border and the rockery, 
beside which the gardener still bent. 

" Yes, it's been my garden ever since I 
was a baby," said the girl eagerly. " J.ohn 
and I used to work in it eight years ago. 

"Who's John?" 

" My oldest friend, and my earliest play- 
mate," she answered promptly. 

" I should like to make his acquaintance, 
said the Earl heartily. 

u John ! " with the laughter from her 
merry lips overflowing. " John ! Lord 
Fane wants to make your acquaintance, 
John !" 

The gardener turned, and faced them at 
length. Very slowly he rose and touched 
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his hat, he had pulled it very far down 
over his forehead. His eyes were in shadow* 
His cheek where the sun touched it was 
pale. 

"John, let me introduce you to Lord 
Fane," said Nelly mischievously. 

" What is your name, my good fellow ? 
asked Lord Fane affably. 

" John Knight, at your service, my 
lord." 



i* 



Very slowly John spoke, and in a 
strange voice. It sounded grim to Nelly. 

*' Knight, ah, I met your daughter on 
the road from Seacliff. She showed me a 
short cut across the fields — very nice little- 
girl — pretty, very pretty " — 

"Oh John," interrupted Nelly, "that 
accounts for Molly not bringing your lunch. 
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She's been escorting Lord Fane. Poor 
John, you must be hungry. 3 

" She had a basket on her arm," sug- 
gested his lordship meditatively. cc Miss 
Paisely, won't you give me a button- 
hole, and then let us go in to lunch. I've 
had a long walk, walked from SeaclifF, 
sent my sister on in the carriage, and the 
luggage. I'm awfully hungry, and have 
been so for a long time," he added plain- 
tively. 

" Didn't Molly give you anything out of 
her basket ? " asked Nelly, who was quite 
at her ease now. 

" No, she made me carry it ! " 

" Made you carry it ! " Nelly's laughter 
rang out again. "She couldn't have 
known who you were." 

vol. i. a 
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" She didn't ! Miss Paisely, I should 
like a bit of that blossom/' 

He pointed to a spray of wild cherry 
blossom, that hung over the garden 
wall. 

"It's out of reach I'm afraid. John, 
could you pick it ? " 

He managed with the aid of a hoe to 
catch the frail branch and coax it near 
enough to pluck. 

"That fellow drinks," thought Lord 
Fane, noticing how the sunburnt hand 
trembled as it caught the white and pink 
spray. Some of the blossom fell as he 
handed it to the Earl. 

"It's a tender flower, a touch will spoil 
it, my lord," he observed. 

" Yes," said the other, as he severed a 
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apray for his coat, and let the rest of the 
branch drop at his feet, " but I daresay it 
will last as long as I want it. Come along 
to lunch, Miss Paisely." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" My child/' said John Knight, entering 
the parlour of his cottage at a quarter to 
two, p.m., " what has come to you, to- 
day ? " 

There was no answer. 

In the only arm-chair in the room, sat 
Molly, fast asleep. On the table, covered 
with a green baize cloth, stood the basket 
containing her marketings, not yet un- 
packed. There was no sign of any pre- 
parations for John's lunch. The window 
was open. On the wide sill there bloomed 
hyacinths of all colours, the room was 
sweet with them ; a Swiss clock on the 
wall sleepily told the flying seconds, a 
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Tiolin hung by the mantel-piece, it was the 
only unusual thing in this poor man's 
dwelling. The mantel-piece itself was 
covered with cheap ornaments, common 
china figures predominated. There was 
no fire in the grate near which Molly's 
•chair was drawn, it was a wooden chair 
covered with chintz, and cushioned 
slightly at the back. Her head lay on 
one of its high wooden arms, her hand 
under her cheek. 

The father stood for a moment or two 
contemplating his child, his eyes full of 
tenderness. 

" Poor little one," he mused, " she's 

tired out— Mollv ! " 

•/ 

She awoke suddenly, and stared at him, 
she was confused, she did not know what 
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to think of her father's face in connection 
with the face she had been dreaming- 
of. 

" You've overtaxed yourself, dear." 

« I— I fell asleep." 

" So I see, and forgot all about your 
poor old father's lunch." 

" Oh, father — so I did. Oh, how could 
I ! What o'clock is it — nearly three. Oh 
dear me ! I am careless ! " 

" It's the first time you've ever for- 
gotten it, child. Don't fret," said John, 
easily. " Come put the kettle to boil, and 
well have tea together now and make it 
do instead." 

" What can have come to me ? " sighed 
Molly, pushing her fingers under the hair 
hanging heavily over her temples. Her 
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blue eyes looked feverish, there were tear- 
stains upon her cheeks. 

" I hear you've been escorting Lord 
Fane from Seacliff," said John, hanging 
up his working coat, and leisurely taking 
down his indoor one from its peg. 

" Father ! " 

John looked round at his daughter, half 
in and half out of his coat, her tone was 
so startled. 

"Ay, didn't he tell you his name?" 

" No— no ! " 

" Why who did you take him for ? " 

" The butler— he said he was the new 
butler." 

John laughed, not heartily though, 
as he shrugged his shoulders into his 
coat. 
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" He wanted to have his little joke, 
Char — Lord Fane was, I should think, 
that is to say, that he is a merry fellow, a 
very merry fellow. Come child, don't 
stand staring there as though you were 
only half awake. Get the tea ready. I 
really am rather hungry. 1 

Molly hurried away with burning cheeks. 
Never had she found it such a difficult 
task to prepare a meal as now, while she 
tried to provide her hungry father with 
something to stay his appetite. 

Nothing would go right, the water 
would not boil, the fire would not burn, 
the kitchen became full of smoke, the 
toast was spoilt, she let one of her 
fresh eggs fall. She, who was usually 
so neat-handed could not manage to pour 
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-the water into the kettle without nearly 
putting out the sulky fire. 

John getting impatient, took down, his 
beloved violin to console himself with. 
He played the instrument well, bringing 
forth from it tones pure and true enough 
to have provoked many a professional's 
■envy. 

Molly was glad when she heard " the 
bird," beginning to sing. She had named 
the violin so in her baby days. She 
opened her eyes first in South America, 
and the singing of birds round the little 
farm where her parents then lived, had 
been the introductory chorus to her advent 
•on this earth. Her father's violin wailing 
in among these songs — John had a par- 
tiality to melancholy tunes — sounded to 
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her only as another bird with a somewhat 
sadder voice. 

"Now he will not be impatient/'* 
thought flustered Molly, placing thfr 
second egg she had boiled, carefully, but 
with a trembling hand, in an egg-cup- 
" When he makes the bird sing, he forgets 
everything. To think that was Lord Fane- 
— Good-bye darling, to-morrow I will his? 
you again ! Oh, if I could get those word& 
out of my head, and the feel of those kisses 
from my lips ! " 

" Why you've been crying, little one,"' 
remarked her father, as he watched her 
pour out his tea with hands that had only 
just learned to tremble. 

" I — I am tired, I think," faltered Molly. 

" You're eating nothing," he said again. 
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anxiously, as she drank her tea and sat 
watching her father without attempting to 
eat. 

" I think I must be too tired," that was- 
all the answer she had for his inquiries ; 
her blue eyes feverish and tearful, shrink- 
ing from his keen gaze for the first time 
since they had opened. 

" Well, little lassie, you had better go 
to bed early, you don't look yourself. 
Leave some supper laid for me, my glass 
of ale, and a slice of the cold beef, and get 
to bed. A nice long night's sleep will 
make you all right. I shall have to 
manage some other way about our market- 
ings, if the walk tires you so," said the 
gardener; as he set forth to his work again 
until the evening. 
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When the moon shone fair that night 
washing with its white light the old cross 
in the field and throwing a black reflection 
of it on the sward, Molly tossing wake- 
fully from side to side, heard " the bird 
again. Her father had taken it out of 
doors for fear of disturbing her, but its 
plaintive, speaking notes were not to be 
.shut out. It seemed to the girl that they 
had never sounded so utterly mournful, 
rising with such a strange energy in their 
pleading, and sinking again lothf ully, fal- 
teringly, as though fearing to meet denial. 

Other ears besides Molly's were listen- 
ing to the gardener's bird. Miss Fane 
had strolled out after dinner by herself to 
try the effect of the cool air on a head- 
ache, she pleaded. 
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She wore no hat that the breeze might the 
more easily try its medicinal properties 
upon her throbbing temples. She had 
thrown a white woollen wrapper round 
her shoulders. She paused when first she 
caught the sound of music, listening* 
intently. She walked on again with an 
almost eager look in her wearied eyes, she 
stopped as she neared the end of the 
avenue. 

" Yes, it is," she murmured, " I should 
have known his touch anywhere." 

She stood irresolute in the midst of the 
black shadows and white lights. She 
seemed belonging to them herself with her 
black dress and white shawl, and the dark 
hair that framed her marble-like face. 

The violin changed its tune. Half 
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tenderly half sadly the melody of " Loves 
Young Dream," greeted the black and 
white shadows that lurked and listened 
that night. 

Into the dark eyes that seemed to court 
•eternal sleep, there crept two glistening 
tears — or were they rays of moonlight that 
jshone for a moment in them, and then 
slowly dispersed. 

Molly, in her little white bed, was asleep 
tit last, with her lips parted in a happy 
,smile, and her pretty hair tossed half over 
her childish face. 

John could not leave the air alone, it 
seemed, whem once his " bird " had sung 
it. The variations it suggested to his 
musicianly taste, appeared endless. Now 
-and then the melody would shake itself 
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ftee of them and utter to the night nearly 
all its simple theme, before it was half 
lushed, half caressed away in a shower of 
fairy-like notes, above and below it, as it 
were, striving to enfold it, to conceal it, yet 
never quite succeeding. 

Suddenly, before he had ceased playing 
with the air, he saw a figure standing near 
him. An embodiment, this figure appeared, 
of the night's complexion, and in its eyes 
■so musingly fixed upon him, the ghost of 
" Love's Young Dream " was surely ap- 
pealing to him. 

The music died away abruptly, just as 
the bird was about to repeat the refrain. 
The bow dropt out of Johns hand, he un- 
covered his head. She was the first to 
speak. 
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" I knew jour playing, your touch. I 
did not mean to come — it drew me." 

" You recognised me directly you saw 
me — and " — 

" Not sooner than you did me. Is it« 

wonderful that we should know one another* 

John ? " 

"Are nineteen years as nothing,, 
then ? " 

" Nineteen years ! Your wife is dead, 
died, I hear, eight years ago ? " 

" Yes, I made her happy while she lived. 
You have not seen my daughter, Clara,. 
Miss Fane ? " 

He was earnestly regarding the proud 
white face that spoke so plainly of long- 
endured suffering. 

" No, I should like to see her." 



\ 
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The words came hesitatingly, the hard 
mouth trembled. 

"Your life, John," she broke forth 
with a petulance he remembered, but that 
none who knew her in late years would 
have recognised as belonging to her, 
" what has it been like ? One long sacri- 
fice — a living death ! and they say there 
are no martyrs now ! 

" It has not been unhappy," he said, 
gently. " I have had my books, my music, 
and I am very fond of flowers. The years 
have been peaceful, not at all unhappy." 

" But now your penance is surely over 
— why, why do you any longer keep up 
this farce ? Assert your 

He stopped her words with a gesture. 

" You forget I have a daughter. She 
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has been brought up as a gardener's 
daughter. I am her father. Don't fret 
now," he added, deprecatingly. " I need 
no pity, I assure you. I covet nothing — 
indeed I prefer the position I now hold to 
the one I have forfeited. All the pain of 
that is over long ago. It is too late in the 
day to regret, nay, I would rather thank 
Heaven, who gave me strength to persevere 
in my reparation — and you, my true friend, 
my better angel, whose nobleness has made 
my life not wholly ignoble, what shall I 
say to you ? 

The woman lifted up her face, the face 
whose youth had died as a fire dies, sullenly 
burning lower, lower till it had consumed 
every vestige of itself. Her lips were dumb. 

The only words her heart prompted 
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were such as she would sooner have died 
than utter. 

He went on after a pause. 

" You see it is better it should go on to 
the end. For the sake of one who is dead, 
no plebeian bloom must ever mix with the 
old stock. I am content, be content also, 
my friend. 3 

« Content ! " 

Perhaps the bitterness in the low voice 
that echoed the word, caused him to regard 
her more closely . 

"You are looking worn and ill yourself. 
Have these nineteen years been hard to 
you?" 

She smiled a little, the smile that comes 
when the tears are shed. As he could ask 
the question she would not complain. 
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" My life has not been such a healthy 
one as yours. Ennui is the disease of the 
society that I belong to. Perhaps it has 
preyed rather heavily upon me." 
You are lonely ? " 

No — no, not at all ! I live with my 
brother at the old place — keep house for 
him." 

" I have thought of you often. I quite 
imagined you to be married years ago." 

She drew her shawl closer round her,, 
but it could not prevent the arrow his 
words let spring from finding out her 
heart. 

" You shiver ! It is late, you must not . 
take cold. We had better say good-night ! " 

Good-night ! That was all he had to* 
say to her after nineteen years. 
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" Yes, but there was one thing. Are 
jrou not afraid of discovery here? If I 
knew you so quickly " — 

" There is only Charley, and he had 
evidently no inkling ! He is not one to 
remember faces. My beard hides most of 



mine." 
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But still to be on the safe side," she 
.persisted. 

" I am fond of the place. It is like 
home to me," he answered, dreamily. 

" Well, it can do you no harm to be re- 
cognised." 

" I do not wish it. If I thought there 
-was any fear I would leave — though the 
place is dear to me." 

" And your violin, and your books, and 
your daughter ! No ! you are not to be 
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pitied, John. You have saved to yourself 
the best ! To live with what is dear to 
you. . . . There is no more for us to say, 
except good-night 1 " 

She held out her hand, and he took it 
without demur, as he might have, nineteen 
years before ! 

" Good-night, my best friend ! I shall 
always bless you for your influence on my 
life." 

"Don't think of it like that," she 
pleaded. " If you knew how often I have 
repented — how often I would have given 
everything to recall that night's work — 
for your sake — always for your sake," she 
added hastily. 

" Of course ! I never gave you credit 
for any but unselfish motives, Clara. In 
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serving me, however, you saved yourself. 
You saved us from a loveless mar- 
riage. . . ." 

There was a pause. John's thoughts 
were busy with the past days he spoke of. 

" Good-night, John, good-night. What 
was that air, it drew me — drew me here — 
you were playing it when I came ? " 

" Love's Young Dream." 



" That that which sounds so sweet 
should be so bitter, so bitter ! " 

Her voice was faint. She moved away 
slowly with a step that faltered, her proud 
head drooped. 

" Poor soul ! she has endured some 
heavy grief 1 I wonder what it has been, 
and is too, I fancy ? She is very different 
from the beautiful Clara of old, invulner- 
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able in her pride, I used to think. She 
has been smitten somehow, in a way that 
has made her life weary to bear. Poor 
soul ! I wish I could help her ! but that 
wish is idle. She who was so impenetrably 
reserved at eighteen, is not likely to show 
me her heart now ! " so mused the gardener 
as he picked up his violin and thoughtfully 
returned to his home. 



CHAPTER VII. 

•" To-morrow has come ! to-morrow has 
<5ome!" sang the birds in their spring 
gladness, as the sun rose high in the 
heavens, flooding the waking new-clad 
•earth with its life-giving light. 

" To-morrow has come ! " sang Molly's 
heart, murmured Molly's lips, as she 
opened her eyes on the new day, disturbed 
by the birds' enthusiasm. 

" You must not think of him," said 
Molly's conscience. " This is Sunday, 
you must go to church, you must pray, 
jou cannot while you think of him." 

"'To-morrow 1 will kiss you again!" 
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said the whisper that had haunted her 

dreams. 

" To-morrow has come," sang the ir- 
repressible birds again, and yet again r 
and, it was no use to try and hush it- 
Molly's heart would sing it too, through 
her morning prayers, through the pauses 
in her father's chat at breakfast, all thfr 
way to church, while the heads of the con- 
gregation were bowed for the moments 
before the service began, during the Abso- 
lution, through the Confession, the Lord's- 
Prayer, till the clergyman gave out the 
day of the month. Then a slight stir, a 
firm step up the aisle, a tall military figure- 
passing the free seats where Molly and 
her father stood. A handsome face in 
profile, a dark moustache hiding with sab- 
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batical gravity the jovial smile of yester- 
day. A hand, lavender-gloved, the sweet 
perfume of a Piesse and Lubin scented 
handkerchief, and Molly's heart ceased its 
expectant dance, Molly's face grew rosy 
as the cushions in the Paisely pew. Molly's 
fingers could not find the right psalm r 
Molly's ears had not heard which morning 
of the month it was. 

"That's Lord Fane, an' he's goin' to 
marry Miss Paisely," whispered loudly 
one man to another in the pew before her- 

" That's 'er, that pretty lassie in white 
with rosy cheeks and dark hair, sittin*" 
theer so grave-like by the pale lady, f orran- 
lookinV 

" Who told you ? 

" My old 'ooman, she does the washin 
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up at the 'all. Mrs. Paisely's maid told 
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"Ah." 

After all it did not signify that Molly 
had found the wrong psalm, for Molly's 
-eyes were too full of tears to distinguish 
the letters she was to all appearance 
perusing. It was not until during the last 
liymn that Lord Fane turning lazily round 
to look at the congregation, discovered 
the delicate blush rose face framed in a 
black straw bonnet, that 'he had been 
wishing all the morning belonged to the 
girl beside him. Very demure, a little 
sad, it looked, with its downcast lids, and 
grave shut mouth, for Molly's voice was 
not to be trusted to sing to-day. Very 
quaint and modest, the slight tall figure 
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dressed in grey with a quakerish simplicity'. 
He forgot to listen to the rich voice that 
sang close to him, and Nelly's voice had a 
rare sweetness. He forgot to take his eyes 
off the pure tender face, till suddenly Molly 
raised her eyes, and meeting his, she 
flushed so vividly as to recall him to a 
sense of the impropriety of " staring in 
church." Through the sermon, notwith- 
standing, his eyes would wander again and 
again to the free seats, and seek out the 
face they delighted to rest upon. By the 
greatest effort of will Molly had ever 
made, she kept her gaze from straying, 
even once, to the Paisely pew. Serenely 
the brown lashes swept the pink cheeks, 
the white lids hid the bluest eyes " were 
ever seen." 
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If her conscientious behaviour had been 
3, coquette's most artfully studied wile, it 
-could not have succeeded better in tan- 
talizing Charlie Fane. He grew fidgety, 
he stroked his moustache impatiently with 
.an exceedingly white hand. His lordship's 
one vanity was the complexion of his well- 
shaped hands. He consulted his watch 
with the ostentation of completely van- 
quished patience. Nelly smiled sym- 
pathetically. She felt very sure she had 
lieard enough of the rector's dry discourse. 
Her mischievous eyes were glancing here 
and there like two rebels as they were, 
but Lord Fane's attention was not dis- 
tracted by them, it was those others 
hidden away so calmly, because, as it 
rseemed their owner was intent upon " the 
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things that are not seen, and are eter- 
nal." 

" Are gardeners' daughters saints then, 
as well as miracles of loveliness ? or is the 
little one shy ? No, it's something more than 
shyness that keeps those lids down so re- 
solutely 1 What a perfectly pure little 
face it is ! " 

"Now unto Him who is able to keep 
you from falling and to present you faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceed- 
ing joy. To the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty 9 dominion and power, 
both now and ever." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Aftee church was over and lunch, the time 
began to hang heavily with some of the in* 
mates of Paisely. 

Not with Mrs. Paisely, for that lady, 
whose weak health was always a little ag- 
gravated on Sundays, had retired to her 
bedroom, and was reposing calmly in the 
arms of Morpheus. Not with Mr. Smith, 
for he being what he termed free from re- 
ligious prejudices of any kind employed 
himself on the seventh day after the same 
manner as on the sixth. To-day he was 
out sketching, and had not been seen since 
breakfast. 

Kneeling by her bedroom window, which 
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was open, with her queenly head bowed, 

her face hidden on her arms, was Clara 

Fane. God knew, who heard the weary 

crying of her heart that the time with her 

was passing heavily — heavily. 

Nelly was decidedly bored. She found 

the time almost as tedious as she had in 

church. 

She strolled about the garden, but there 

was no working to be done, no gardener 

to talk with. It was dull. Indoors it was 

dull also. 

_^ # 

Charlie Fane had gone to smoke some- 
where- Besides, she was tired of his com- 
pany after walking to church and back 
with him, and lunching with him. 

She did not desire to set eyes on him 
again until dinner time. 

vol. i. I 
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She fetched herself a book, a story-book 
with an immaculate moral and a blue cover. 
It was dull also, all except the cover. 
Nelly let it drop listlessly after vainly try- 
ing to make its acquaintance. 

She threw back her head against the back 
of the chair on which happened to hang an 
antimacassar considered by Mrs. Paisely 
as her chef-cFceuvre in wool work, it having 
taken her lazy fingers seven years to manu- 
facture. 

Nelly's head tossed restlessly upon it, 
regardless of its supreme value. She 
stretched out her little feet, tapping them 
impatiently on the floor. 

" It is dull," she exclaimed aloud. " I 
wish Sunday had never been invented. It 
is no use when one has no lessons. Every 
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•day is a holiday now, I don't want Sun- 
day, I wish. " — 

Nellie's idle wish was not put into words, 
for the door was opened just then and 
Captain Muir was ushered in. 

" Miss Nelly ! All alone ! " 

" Yes, and so bored. I am so glad 
you've come. I hate my own company ! 
said the girl candidly as she rose with 
alacrity to meet him. 

Why ? Where are the rest ? " 
I don't know. Lord Pane is smoking. 
Do you want to see him ? " 

"Not particularly. I called to — 

because I had nothing else to do. 

Won't you show me your garden, 

iihis wonderful garden I hear so much 

about ? " 
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"Yes, of course. My hat's in the 
hall." 



Lord Fane finished his fourth pipe, and 
went to look for the girl he intended to 
marry. 

Miss Paisely was not in the drawing- 
room. 

Having inquired of a servant if she had 
gone out, and hearing that she had, ac- 
companied by Captain Muir, he filled his 
fifth pipe, and sauntered towards the river 
at the further end of the meadow below 
the flower-garden, with the idea of seeing 
whether any fish lived there ready to fall 
a prey to his rod and bait. The time hung 
heavily on his hands that afternoon not- 
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withstanding that he boasted of being able 
to do nothing better than most men. 

It was a bright day, and the fish were 
coy. He had to watch a while before his 
eyes were gladdened by a glimpse of finny 
tails and shining backs. 

They were gladdened more by-and-bye 
as they lighted on a distant figure sitting 
by the water's edge, a slight, drooping 
figure. On its head a black straw bonnet 
tied under the chin, but pushed far back 
from the brow and yellow love-locks, for 
Molly's head was aching this afternoon. 

It was not long a distant figure to Lord 
Fane. He was by her side before she saw 
him. She was reading one of A. L. 0. B.'s 
story-books. She was trying very hard to 
be good. She had determined to forget 
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the face that suddenly a voice called her to 
look up and behold, a voice that said in a 
tone no one had ever uttered the little 
name — 

"Molly I " 

She was on her feet in a moment, blush- 
ing crimson, speechless, motionless. 

" How do you do, Molly ? " 

He had put away his pipe. He gravely 
raised his bat, and held out his hand, which 
was gloved as usual. 

The girl's little brown hands twisted 
themselves together. She made no reply. 
She did not look at him. 

"Have you lost your tongue, Molly? 
And won't you shake hands ? " 

"I am not fit," she said so low he 
scarcely caught her words. " I am only " — • 
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"Molly Knight, the gardener's daugh- 
ter," he observed cheerfully as she paused. 
" And I, who am I ? The butler ? " 

She did not respond to his teasing tone, 
nor to his smile as he spoke. She drew 
back from him with a gentle dignity of 
manner that would not have misbecome 
the highest lady in the land. 

" Sir," she said courageously, though 
trembling inwardly, and her eyes met his 
swimming in tears as they were ; " you are 
a gentleman, far above me in station. I 
am told you are Lord Fane. It is not 
right for me to speak with you." 

" Darling ! " was Lord Fane's not very 
apposite observation. " Do you remember 
what I said as I left you yesterday, 
Molly ? " 
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I must be going now, sir." 
My lord/ you must say, Molly, not 



CC i 

« sir.' " 

"My lord." 

"My darling !" 

" No, sir ; no, my lord ! " cried poor 
Molly, quivering all over. " I am not your 
darling, I am your servant — I am going." 

But he had his arm about her waist be- 
fore she had gone three steps. 

" Not yet, Molly ; not quite yet, little 
one. There — there I Don't cry so and 
tremble! My child I won't hurt you! 
Come and ^it down by the river-side a little 
while and talk. I promise not to touch 
you, nor do anything you don't like. But 
really, really you must stay and talk with 
me a little/ 9 
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" I mustn't ! I oughtn't ! " 

" You said you were my servant. I 
•command you to " — 

"I am not your servant ! I only meant 
I was low enough to be, but I am not." 

" No, you are not. You are my darling, 
and so — so you will talk to me just a little 
while." 

It was terribly hard to resist his coaxing. 

Molly made another brave effort after 
♦dignity and decorum. 

" If you will let me go sir, my lord, I 
will stay a little while — a few minutes " — 

" That's a good child," he interrupted, 
taking her by the hand and removing his 
arm from around her. Smiling, he led her 
.slowly, with the most respectful air of 
homage to the river's brink. 
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" I want to tell you what T have been* 
doing all the afternoon. Sit down there- 
where you were when I found you. 1 

It was pleasant resting there in the mel- 
low afternoon sunlight, listening to the 
sleepy murmur of the water at their feet, 
while in the wood beyond, the trees were 
putting on their lovely summer dresses with 
the leisurely quiet that characterises all 
nature's unfettered workings. 

Molly could not help the tears drying 
up in her eyes. She could not prevent a 
light coming into them, a radiance- 
strange to them, bright as her youth 
made them. She would have repressed the 
glad smile that stirred her mouth as the 
morning breeze stirs the sleeping lake, had 
it not been awakened by a power beyond 
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her authority. She could not chase away 
the dimples from her soft cheeks, nor their 
rosy hue. Still less could she deny the 
comfort inexpressible, undreamed of, that 
filled her heart to overflowing as she sat 
beside him. 

She knew it was wrong — all wrong from 
beginning to end. But this new joy, come 
from where it might, was a thing she could 
not alter nor disguise. She bent her head 
lower, she put up a shielding hand against 
her tell-tale face. 

" You are very silent," said Lord Fane, 
after carefully rooting up a red-tipped 
daisy with his cane. " Don't you care ta 
know what I have been doing ? " 

" Yes, my lord." 

He smiled less jovially, more tenderly 
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than usual as he lifted his hand and drew 
away Molly's guard from Molly's blushing 
cheek. 

c< I put your face into my pipe this after- 
noon. I did my best to smoke it away. . . . 
I smoked I do not know how many pipes ! 
But it wouldn't go. Why do you torment 
me so, Molly ? " 

Silence on Molly's part. 

"What a little saint you looked in 
church ! Are you a saint, child ? " 

" No, my lord." 

" How many lovers have you got, 
witch ! " 

"None, sir — my lord." 

" Yes you have. One, at any rate. / 
love you, Molly." 

He feasted his eyes upon the shy face, 
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bending ever lower, upon the graceful 
neck, the pretty hair. Molly's bonnet had 
become untied and fallen off. 

" Please don't talk like that, my lord," 
murmured the demure lips. 

"Very well. I hate you, Molly; but, 
Molly, look at me. Why is it you speak 
such good grammar? Is it the school 
boards ? " 

" I don't know, my lord." 

" I mean have you been to school ? " 

" No, sir, never. My father has taught 
me everything I know. He says I know 
quite enough for my station." 

" What do you know ? " he asked to 
make her talk. 

"I can read, and write, and do long^ 
division, and spell, and I know geography 
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and history pretty well, father says. And 
he taught me grammar." 

" Not French and music ! " 

" No," very sorrowfully. " That is only 
for ladies, father says." 

" Your father must be a wonderful man ! 
Little Molly knows more than some ladies, 
I reckon. Yet you would learn more, 
eh?" 

He drew nearer, and his arm stole round 
her waist again. 

" Yes, I — I would love to learn music, 
and French, and German like the girl at 
Seacliff post-office does I " 

" I wish I could teach you, Molly ; but 
I'm such a duffer, I don't know them my- 
self. I could teach you one thing, sweet. 
Would you like to learn ? " 
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" I must go," said Molly, bending away 
from him and hiding her face in her hands. 
■" Let me, oh ! let me go ! " 

" Not yet. Not till you tell me you will 
learn to love me." 

" You promised not to speak so, nor to 
touch me." 

" Who could keep such a promise with 
that face near him ? " 

He drew her closer to him till her head 
And hands rested against his heart. The 
ruddy colour faded slightly from his cheek 
as he bent over her and laid his face upon 
her bright hair. 

" There ! you are not afraid now, surely. 
You could not be in a safer place, believe 
me, in the whole world," he murmured. 

For a moment or two the girl yielded to 
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the embrace, bewildered by the happiness 
it gave her. Then she prayed him to release- 
her with a tearful, child-like earnestness,' 
and he unwillingly, with a vague sense of 
wonder at his own compliance, slowly with- 
drew his arms. 

She did not stay to say good-bye. She* 
did not turn her head ; but with her bonnet 
hanging on her arm fled swiftly up the 
bank and so across the meadow to her 
home. 

Lord Fane took out his pipe again - 
With leisurely fingers he filled it, lighted 
it. With a deliberation that was mournful 
he puffed at it. He shrugged his shoulders. 
" Why on earth did I let her go ! " he 
mused disconsolately. " Little witch ! I 
believe it was because of the tears in her 
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eyes. Bosh ! I must be getting tender- 
hearted ! Why the — why isn't she Miss 
Paisely ? 

He rose and sauntered homewards, con- 
tinuing his meditations in the same strain. 

" Tt can't be helped, I will make the best 
of it. I generally do make the best of 
things. I shall win the heiress, and Molly 

hall sweeten the process. 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lord Fane's courtship did not appear to 
progress with the rapidity and eclat that 
some who were looking on could have 
wished. Mrs. Paisely grew fidgety and 
inquisitive. Nelly's manner to him, care- 
fully remarked, was considered as too easy 
and genial to be the outgrowth of a secret 
passion. His manner to her, gay and 
tender by turns, and arguing an evident 
admiration, might at the same time have 
been his deportment to a favourite sister. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Muir's restrain- 
ing power, Mrs. Paisely would have 
seriously complicated matters by question- 
ing her daughter as to the state of her 
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leart. Such an interference would have 
been as destructive to the growth of affec- 
tion, supposing it to be budding, as a child- 
gardener's mode of ascertaining if a 
favourite plant is striking, i.e., pulling it 
up to see, is deleterious to its shooting 
Toots. So Mrs. Muir urged, employing 
this picturesque simile, with an emphasis 
and gesture that it loses, perforce, when 
•consigned to history. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Paisely found it hard work to resist the 
promptings of her curiosity and anxiety 
combined. To hear Nelly's blithe voice 
ringing through the house and chattering 
cheerily during the daily meals with no 
shade of sentiment or sadness (love is 
always, ever so little sad, even the 
happiest) touching its glad young tone, 
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was aggravating in the highest degree. 
To watch her careless, unfettered move- 
ments in and out of the room. Her new 
delight in each day's out-of-door amuse- 
ments, gardening and riding were the chief 
of these. 

" I can't think how it is you don't get 
tired of that bit of a garden and those- 
stupid stones and moss. 

" Tired of it ! You don't know how 
pretty I have made it ! Why, I just love 
working in it and improving it with John* 
It seems like old times. I forget I am 
grown up," the girl would answer. 

" I wish you to remember it," moaned 
her step-mother plaintively. 

Captain Muir had constituted himself 
her riding-master. She submitted to him 
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-entirely as regarded her equestrian ex- 
ercise. Their rides together were very 
irequent and very long. Nelly felt herself 
^very day gaining confidence and skill in 
horsemanship. Lord Fane accompanied 
them once or twice ; but he soon gave it 
up, complaining rather huffily that three 
were no company, and Nelly had told him 
laughingly that as she could not dispense 
with her riding-master, as she called Cap- 
tain Muir, the only way to remedy the ob- 
jectionable odd number was to absent him- 
self from the party. He had done so to 
Mrs. Paisely's further dismay. Mrs. Muir 
had, at her request, appealed to her 
husband about it. The Captain professed 
himself helpless in the matter. Miss 
Paisely, he declared, was in need of his 
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care and tuition when mounted on her 
thorough-bred, and he felt himself bound 
to give it her while she desired it. He did 
not believe the arrangement could interfere* 
with Lord Fane's plans as he lived in the 
same house with her, and it was under the 
circumstances impossible to lack oppor- 
tunities for the forwarding of his suit. 

" So they rode on, and they rode 
merrily/ ' and Nelly had she guessed ever 
so faintly to what fate she was leading 
her cavalier with the intent eyes and easy 
manner, with the reckless smile and care- 
ful hand. If she had dreamed ever so 
vaguely, ever so dimly what "the here- 
after" of those delightful rides on early 
summer mornings and evenings would be. 
If — but how much evil we all think we 
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could avoid, were we permitted to under- 
stand the future— only " it is hid from our 
eyes." From Nelly's bright eyes, too, all 
harmful things were hidden, all sorrowful 
possibilities. 

She was very happy in those days. And 
perhaps the reason of the veil that shrouds 
our to-morrows is one of pure mercy after 
all. Without it should we ever manage to 
be happy for a single hour ? For the few 
calamities we might escape would there 
not be an army of inevitable woes march- 
ing ever nearer to us day by day, paralysing 
every joyous instinct in us by the deadly 
certainty of its approach ? There is no 
joy like the joy of youth ; half the sadness 
of life consists in its proportion ; the 
three-score years and ten so wearily ex- 
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ceeding by at least two-score years ; mourn- 
ful aggregate! the age when it is even 
possible for man to be very happy. Life 
did not present this appearance to Nelly, 
and it is with her we have to do just 
now. 

Riding home by Captain Muir's side, 
from one of their protracted excursions, as 
the shadows were lengthening ; there was 
no sign of sorrowful meditation in her 
sparkling eyes, and flushed cheeks. 

" Are you tired ? " he asked, bringing 
his horse nearer hers, as they rode soberly 
along, and laying his hand upon Brown 
Bess's mane. 

" Indeed, I hardly know what that word 
means now-a-days," she answered, brightly 
smiling at him. 
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He did not look at her. He bent over 
JBrown Bess's ears, and his hand lingered 
"with almost impassioned gentleness upon 
ter mane. 

" You are fond of Brown Bess," ob- 
served Nelly, after a pause. 

" No," he said carelessly, still caressing 
the horse. 

" Then why do you stroke her and pet 
flier ? " 

"Ah, Miss Nelly ! " 

He sat up straight in his saddle, and let 
his eyes rest on hers with a feigned expres- 
sion of reproach in them. 

"Have my teachings profited you so 
little after all ! Don't you yet under- 
stand that one must only appear to like 
"where one feels indifferent ? No, not yet," 
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he sighed, " and I was beginning to think 
you really had learned this. 1 

" No ! that I haven't, nor ever will I 
What made you fancy I had ? " she asked, 
laughing. 

He did not answer. 

" Brown Bess," she said, leaning over 
her horse's neck and patting it lovingly, 
" I like you, old girl, and I show it, don't 
I? I give you lumps of sugar and 
bits of bread. What made you think I 
had learnt to pretend, Captain Muir ? " 

"Something/ 

He drew his hat further over his eyes ' r 
they were facing the western sun. 

" What ! tell me what ? " she per- 
sisted. 

" Brown Bess is tired ; that canter 
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across the sands to-day seems to have taken 
it out of her." 

" Why do you think I can pretend ? " 

" Why do you want to know ? " 

"Because I do — because — because — I 
want to show you. you are mistaken. Tell 
me!" she added, coaxingly. 

The smile that had been hovering about 
her companion's mouth vanished. His 
face darkened ; the vigilant expression in 
his eyes grew more intense. 

" I cannot," he said, with an effort, " not 
now — I should like to — but I cannot" 

" Why ? " she asked, wondering at his- 
changed voice and manner. " What is the 
matter with you, Captain Muir ? " 

" The sun is in my eyes ! that is why I 
cannot tell you what you want to know* 
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.. . . We shall soon be in the avenue ; I'll 
tell you then if I can ; it's cool and shady 
there/ ' 

" Then let us go faster, I'm in a hurry 
to know." 

" You are very unwise — and Brown Bess 
is tired. No, don't hurry her ; we shall 
arrive at our journey's end soon enough, 
don't hurry ! 

She obeyed him, as she always did ; as 
implicitly, as unconsciously. 

Slowly they wended their way along the 
dusty road, sometimes under the shadows 
of overspreading trees, but mostly in the 
mellow glare of the setting sun. Their 
horses' glossy heads were drooping. 

A silence fell between them. Nelly's 
♦coquettish little hat was at the back of her 
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head. She was watching with her un- 
wearied eyes the changing sky above, the 
landscape that she loved. Captain Muir s 
wide-awake, pressed low upon his forehead 
shaded all his face except his mouth, which 
looked sullen in its gravity. 

They found something besides coolness 
and shadow when they reached the avenue 
gate. Out of the green gloom two figures 
became visible. Molly, who opened the 
gate for them and curtseyed, and Lord 
Fane, who stood right in front of their 
horses' heads, for a wonder without a 
pipe. 

" Do you want to be ridden over ! *' crie& 
Nelly gaily, reining in Brown Bess, as the 
mare's nose touched his chest. 

" Brown Bess would never walk over 
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me, she has too good manners," he an- 
swered, smiling good-humouredly. 

" Get out of the way, Lord Fane." 

He moved aside. 

"My way is your way," he observed. 

« Are you going home ? " 

" Yes, and so I presume are you. May 
I, escort you and Brown Bess ? " 

" Where is — ah I Captain Muir said his 
horse was tired, look at him ! " 

Captain Muir was riding rapidly away 
up the avenue. 

" How provoking ! He was going to tell 
me something." 

" Tell you something ! surely he has 
enough time to tell you — most things 
during your ride." 

" How provoking ! how provoking ! " 
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repeated Nelly, ruffling Brown Bess's mane 
with her whip. 

" Surely "— 

" No ! don't say that again. He hasrit 
had enough time ! He promised to tell me 
something particular when we got into the 
ravenue — and now he's gone ! 

" Certainly. I am long-sighted, but I see 
no vestige of him remaining. . . . Well, 
Miss Paisely, how annoyed you look ! You 
seldom look so put out. Now, I come to 
think of it, I don't believe I ever saw you 
so vexed ; and I have known you — how 
long ? a month. That's long enough to 
know a person pretty well, isn't it ? What 
do you think of me? I was sure you 
couldn't help smiling for more than two 

minutes.' 
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" Something like you, my lord." 

" Yes, you are very like me — very like- 
We ought to get on splendidly together." 

" So we do ! - 

" So we do." 

As he walked beside her he rested one of 
his hands upon Brown Bess's arching neck. 
It was ungloved, and it looked brilliantly 
white against the mare's dark coat. 

" Dear me ! you have forgotten your 
gloves," exclaimed Nelly roguishly. "What 
can you have been thinking of ? " 

" You ! " 

" Really, ever since lunch ! Come, Lord 
Fane, draw it mild, as you say ! But aren't 
you afraid of the air for your hands ? Even 
when there was no sun, they used to make 
me wear gloves at school, because of the 
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air, they said the air would tan my hands 
and roughen them. Allow me to lend you 
mine! " 

In a moment she had drawn off her 
little gauntletted gloves, and mockingly 
she held them towards him. 

" You are very hard on a fellow's little 
weakness ; if I mayn't take care of my own 
hands, whose may I? They're not so 
white as yours for all my pains." 

He had taken the gloves she offered, and 
the hand that held them, into his, and 
bending over them was examining with 
feigned chagrin the difference in the com- 
plexion of the fingers. 

" Let go my hand, please," said Nelly, 
with frowning brows and laughing lips. 

VOL. I. L 
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" I was offering you my gloves, not my 
hand." 

" But it is the hand — ah, here we are 
arrived, bother ! Well, Muir, your nag 
seemed fresh by the way he took the road 
just now." 

The Captain, who was standing just 
within the porch, did not answer. His 
eyes were fixed inquiringly on Nelly's riante 
face, seeking apparently for some new 
writing there. 

" Let me assi " — began Lord Fane. 

She had slipped actively from her mare 
before he could complete his sentence. 

"Thank you, I can manage. Captain 
Muir, what made you desert me so sud- 
denly ? Was the ride so tedious that you 
had had just as much of it as you could 
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well put up with by the time we arrived at 
the avenue gate ? " 

No, there had crept no change into those 
deep-fringed eyes, no subtle, unwelcome 
•change to mar the pure beauty of their 
upward gaze ; those honest eyes. . . . 
Thinking this Captain Muir forgot to 
answer Nelly's question. 

" Silence gives consent, my patient 
riding-master ! How I must have bored 
you ; you haven't recovered it yet. 5 

" Bored me ! " he repeated, an expres- 
sion of great relief crossing his face, and 
flashing for a second in his keen eyes. 
" What are you talking of, Miss Nelly ! I 
left you to another escort, knowing full 
well that novelty is always pleasing to 
your sex." 
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CHAPTER X. 

That day Mr. Smith had been out fishing. 
He had caught nothing. Not a solitary 
minnow lay at the bottom of his basket 
It was empty. 

The lunch which should have been placed 
there had been forgotten. Mr. Smith had 
discovered this last fact when ten miles 
from home. He had procured a drink of 
milk at a farm-house ; it served to sustain 
his fainting frame, but not his failing 
temper. He retraced his steps as fast as 
his short legs could carry him. And as lie 
walked he began to think it was high time 
for Lord Fane to propose to his niece. 
The more he thought of it, the more he 
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felt quite sure that it was high time. He 
very seldom troubled his head about any 
one's affairs. If by chance he did so, he 
invariably found they were all going wrong. 
As he grew more hungry and more tired, 
he began to entertain suspicions of his 
lordship's intentions. By degrees he 
arrived at the embarrassing conclusion that 
Lord Fane had other views, and that 
therefore Nelly's fortune would go to the 
seven hospitals, and that he and his sister 
would have to forego their share in the 
eccentric will ; and Nelly would run away 
with an adventurer. It is not to be won- 
dered at that at this stage of his meditation 
he indulged himself by taking off his hat, 
and vigorously rubbing his head. Even 
this exercise did little more to ease him 
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than dispel two midges who were making 
inroads on the back of his neck. The next 
phase of his perturbation was resolution. 
He determined to speak to Lord Fane him- 
self, know the worst at once, and remedy 
it if possible. But first of all the cravings 
of nature had to be appeased. Until 
dinner was over, Mr. Smith felt it im- 
possible to ask any one their intentions. 
Dinner did not improve his temper. 
Perhaps his long fast had caused an indi- 
gestion. His clean-shaven, florid face, 
took a deeper hue. His short curls stood 
up stiffly, like guests strange to each other 
meeting in the drawing-room of a mutual 
host. 

" Shall we join the ladies ? " asked Lord 
Fane, when he had dallied with his last 
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glass of wine, and paused to wonder what 
made Mr. Smith so thoughtful. 

" Certainly — that is, I want to speak to 
you a little. What do you say to a stroll 
outside ? It's mild enough." 

" With the greatest pleasure ! Do you 
object to a cigar ? '* asked Lord Fane 
lazily. 

" I hate the smell of it ! but smoke away 
— smoke away, I'll keep to windward of 
you." 

Lord Fane took advantage of the testy 
permission; wondering again what ailed 
the little man. 

They paced two or three times up and 
down the flower garden, before Mr. Smith 
found words wherein to cloke his im- 
portant question. 
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After he had said that the grass was 
damp, and suggested that they should con- 
fine themselves to the walks, and remarked 
that the night air was fresh, also that the 
roses smelt sweet, he abruptly asked— 

" Are you in love with Nelly yet ? " 

Charlie removed the cigar from his mouth 
and observed evasively, that any one 
who saw her could hardly help being so. 

ct You have not proposed to her ? " asked 
Mr. Smith eagerly. 

" No — not exactly." 

" Not exactly — not exactly, my lord, the 
time gets on ! Do you intend to marry her?" 

" Certainly ! " 

" Are you feeling any hesitation about 
it?" 

" No ! " 
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" Then for goodness* sake ! why keep 
dilly-dallying on like this ? Remember, 
unless you and she are married before she 
is nineteen, the fortune goes. She will be 
nineteen this day year. There is no time 
to waste — delay may be fatal — girls are so 
changeable ; from day to day, one never 
knows what fancies they may take — and 
then "— 

" Pray don't excite yourself. I intend 
to arrange matters shortly." 

" Why put it off ! " 

" I have tried to propose ; I really have : 
but it is so hard to get hold of the girl — 
she's always out riding — or gardening — or, 
heaven knows what ! never in one place, 
never still. She has the energy of I don't 
know what." 
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" That'll suit you, you've got so little 
yourself/' 

5C Oh yes, she'll suit me — what's that 
white thing ! " 

" That's her'" cried Mr. Smith wildly, 
eagerly pushing his companion in the 
direction he was staring. 

" Go to her, she's all alone. You couldn't 
have a better time — stars — flowers, all the 
rest of it — go ! " 

" She's not alone," said Lord Fane, " my 
sister is with her — yes, it is her." 

"Never mind! I'll take Miss Fane 
away ; come along." 

They moved across the grass to where 
the ladies were bending over a rose, white 
as moonshine. 

" Miss Fane, is this wise ? The grass is 
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very damp — in your delicate health," said 
Mr. Smith hurriedly. 

" I'm not afraid of it. I don't take cold 
easily," she answered carelessly. 

"What does that rose look like, Mr. 
Smith?" 

" Lovely — lovely ! but won't you come 
in and play to me ? It is such an enjoy- 
ment to me. May I trouble you ? " 

" Certainly ," she said graciously, touched 
by Mr. Smith's unwontedly humble tone. 

"Then Til come too — I delight in 
Clara's playing," cried Nelly, letting go 
the rose so suddenly, the dew-diamonds 
fell away from it. 

" No — no — nonsense," interposed Mr. 
Smith snappishly, " you can't leave Lord 
Fane alone, he hasn't finished his cigar." 
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" Won't you stay with me ? " asked Lord 
Fane, feeling that he was expected to add 
his quota of persuasion. "I'm a lone, 
lorn widdie, or bachelor, which is quite 
as bad." 

Nelly watched the two walking away to- 
wards the house, in silence. 

" Don't you want to pick this rose ? " 
asked Lord Fane, throwing away the end 
of his cigar, and stooping over the rose. 

"Yes, — but it doesn't look so pretty 
now, does it ? now that all its diamonds 
are gone." 

Lord Fane started a little, and stared at 
the young face bending over the flower, 
but there was nothing of double meaning 
in its pure outline, nothing of mockery in 
the earnest eyes lifted for a moment. 
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" I will pick it — yes, it is lovely still. I 
shook it so roughly, yet I have not spoilt 
its whiteness — how white it is — how 
white ! " 

" Give it to me, please." 

"No, Lord Fane, I don't believe you 
would care for it," she said, hesitatingly. 

" Yes; I would." 

" You don t care for flowers.'' 

" Yes, I do, when you pick them, — this 
rose that you have touched, I ask it as a 
favour.' * 

The girl laughed, her merry mood re- 
turned as if by magic. 

" How well you act ! that tone ! that ex- 
pression ! they are admirable." 

" I don't act— ah ! Miss Paisely " — 

" Listen ! " she interrupted, " Clara is 
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playing. That is ' Love's Young Dream, 
she added, as the rich tones of the piano 
rang out plainly through the open window. 

" How wonderfully she plays, that es- 
pecially, that air — she has played it so 
often during the last few weeks — made any 
amount of variations upon it. I wish I 
could play like that . . . don't speak ! " 

Lord Fane felt very foolish, listening 
perforce to the music he did not care for — 
standing on the damp grass before the 
girl he had to woo perforce, whom he did 
not appreciate any more than the music. 

" Miss Paisely " — 

" Hush ! I think I will go in. ... It 
is a little chilly, and I cannot miss this 
playing." 

So she left him. 



i 
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Yes, no doubt it was a little chilly 

thought Lord Fane, smiling to himself 

* 

rather bitterly. Why, he wondered, 

thrusting his hands into his pockets, could 

not one love two women at the same time, 

or if one must love only one, why in the 

name of all that is comfortable, could not 

* 

one love the right one ? 

" My dear," observed Mr. Smith, invad- 
ing his sister's boudoir at a late hour that 
night, " damn ! " 

" My dear Tom ? " inquired Mrs. Paisely, 
looking languidly up from the novel she 
was perusing, for the purpose of inducing 
sleep to her eyelids. 

" I say damn it ! Why can't you do 
something ! " 

" My dear "— 
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Things will go on until we are all 
Fane is in quite low spirits this 
evening. He says lie never has any op- 
portunities of speaking to Nelly ; you must 
make some — what have you been about 
not to make some ? " 

" You bewilder me ! Make some what?" 
questioned Mrs. Paisely, letting her novel 
fall, and placing her hand upon what she 
would have termed her " heated brow." 

"Opportunities, madam; it is your 
business to attend to opportunities. Here 
is Fane, perplexed and miserable, miserable 
I say, madam, and Nelly also from the 
want of opportunities ; you have been care- 
less, damn it, and now you must wake up." 

" Opportunities for what ? " gasped the 
lady. 
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" To propose ! He never sees the girl. 
She's a regular Tom-boy, here, there, 
everywhere. You must get them together 
and keep them together. A picnic, a ball, 
anything to get them together, and keep 
them together." 

" Surely, surely, my dear Tom, they 
might find opportunities themselves, 
they 

" I tell you they cannot. Fane tried 
to get hold of Nelly this evening out in 
the garden, but she slipped away from 
him before he had time to say a word- 
She's terribly flighty, never still. They 
must be got together, and kept together. 
I tell you they must, and they shall ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mr. Smith went to bed, ill at ease. He 
dreamed that Lord Fane married the 
housemaid; and he awoke determined to 
try and set things right. 

He gave up his day's sketching, he 
ignored his own amusements to further 
the settlement of a project most important 
to his comfort. When he became anxious, 
his selfishness as well as his other feelings, 
was naturally intensified. 

He kep t Lord Fane company in his after- 
breakfast smoke. He paced with him up 
and down the broad walks of the kitchen 
garden, chatting about a picnic he intended 
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to get up. Lord Fane's interest in the 
affair was not excessive. Out of his good- 
nature he tried to pretend a picnic was his 
particular fancy in the way of social 
gatherings. He listened to the names of 
the people who were to be invited, with 
respectful attention, to the description of 
the locality they were to visit with but 
little less. 

Suddenly Mr. Smith caught sight of a 
female figure inside the vinery which they 
were passing — a light-coloured skirt — the 
quick gesture of a little hand. 

"My dear fellow," he cried, hastily 
addressing Lord Fane, " there she is — 
Nelly, I mean. Go, and join her — mind 
you propose — go ! 

Thus adjured, Lord Fane opened the 
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glass door of the hot-house, and made hm 
way to the remote end. 

Standing on a pair of steps, with her 
hands thrust in among the yet green 
bunches of grapes, was the gardener's 
daughter. 

The vision of her came upon Lord Fane 
as a surprise, for the branching vines con- 
cealed her face until he stood close by her. 
. . . Oh ! alas for the cluster of unripe 
grapes that fell bruised to the ground, and 
alas ! for the little trembling hand whose 
startled movement shook them from their 
stem, when the bonny face peeped out 
framed in vine leaves, and the lovely eyes 
beheld him who pressed so near. 

" Come down you bird ! you darling ! " 
cried Charlie, his spirits rising at the sight 
of her. 
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"I'm — I'm thinning the grapes, my 
lord ! n 

" So I see ; there won't be many left to 
thin, if you fling down the clusters like 
that — a pretty gardener you are, in more 
senses than one," he added, fervently. 
" Come down ! " he reiterated, after a 
pause. 

" Father told me to keep on thinning 
till lunch time ! " 

" Well, you've done an hour's work in 
two minutes by knocking down that bunch 
wholesale. You must come down and 
speak to me, I've something to tell you, 
really Molly, really, really, don't look so 
innocently disbelieving, there's a duck ! v 

Molly began to alight cautiously, as 
Lord Fane had hold of one of her hands 
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which he was drawing towards the level, 
she could not very well help herself, so 
she yielded with dignity to the inevitable 
descent. 

" How long it is since I have seen 
yon ! " he said, drinking in with thirsty 
eyes the mixture of patrician and rustic 
beauty portrayed in her young features. 
" How very, very long ! Tell me, Molly, 
when it was we met last ? " 

" Yesterday, my lord.*' 

"Bah! only for a minute, just by 
chance, by the gate. I don't think you 
spoke to me, did you, Molly ? " 

" Yes." 

His arm was stealing round her, and 
she was shrinking from him. 

" What did you say, tell me what ? " 
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" Nothing — my lord, please let me go ! 

"But before yesterday, when did we 
meet last ? " 

" A week ago." 

" I thought it was a long time ! I must 
see you oftener, I must indeed . . . you 
can't go yet, you haven't done your 
work." 

Molly was trying to free herself, gently 
and determinedly from the arm that held 
her. 

" I haven t said what I came for yet ; 
Mr. Smith sent me in here to propose to 
you," went on Charlie, hurriedly, longing 
to kiss the delicate cheek near his lips yet 
withheld by the respect Molly had won 
from him in spite of himself. 

" Do not mock me with such words," 
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cried Molly, with the soft impetuosity that 
hovered always between tears and passion. 

" Mock you ! Oh, my darling, there is 
no one in this world I want to marry but 
yourself . . . won't you let me have one 
kiss, Molly, just one ! " he pleaded. 

She hid her face in her hands, her lithe 
figure bent away from him; she was 
silent. 

" Ah, you are hard-hearted, my little 
one ! You think 1 cannot suffer because 
I am a gentleman. You think I only play 
with you, amuse myself — but, listen, 
Molly, I never cease to think of you, you 
only, all night, all day. I never cease to 
wish you were by my side — in my arms, 
never. . . . I must marry, Miss Paisely ! " 
He felt the shiver that shook the slight 
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"frame he held. " Yes, I must ; it can't be 
helped. Don't you pity me, not enough — 
~to give me a kiss, just one ! " 

He drew her closer to him, and took her 
lands from before her face. 

" Don't you pity me I " she cried, and 
"her voice broke piteously, " enough to 
leave me ! " 

She had nowhere else to hide her blush- 
ing, quivering face, and so she let it fall 
upon his breast. 

"Very soon — very soon we shall see 
«each other no more ! " he said mourn- 
fully. " The day after to-morrow we are 
to have a picnic, and I am going to ask 
Miss Paisely to marry me, and when we are 
-engaged I am going away. . . . We must 
meet again to say good-bye — to-day- 
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Tuesday — or Thursday at, let me see, nine- 
o'clock in the evening after the party, will 
you meet me— where will you meet me?" 

" I cannot — I dare not ! My father is 
at home, and it is dark at nine." 

"You must, just this once, the last 
time — the only time. You have refused- 
so often. Ah ! Molly, not just to say good- 
bye. . . . Your father always plays his 
fiddle, or reads in the evening : you can 
easily steal out. Where shall we meet — 
in the avenue, half-way down, where it 
curves — where the old beech tree stands 
with the seat under it . . . the trees grow 
thickly there, will you ? Ah, promise me- 

this!" 

Lower and lower bent the golden head \. 
Molly was trembling so, she could scarcely 
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stand, even with the support of his arm. 
He kissed the fair love-locks that were 
swept against his chest, as her head sank 
lower, he held her closer to him, he pleaded 
fervently. And Molly's heart was a traitor 
and sided with him, so what could Molly 
do against such odds ! 

He was not sure she said " Yes," he 
heard a murmur, he was never sure, he 
looked up at that moment and caught 
sight of the gardener walking along with 
a spade over his shoulder in the direction 
of the hot-house. He sprang from the 
girl's side, and strode hurriedly to the 
door. 

It was closed : it was moreover locked. 

" Bother, that old idiot," said Lord Fane. 

John Knight who had turned aside into- 
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a walk that led away from the vinery, 
heard the noise made by Charlie in his en- 
deavour to open the door, and immediately 
came towards it. 

" Ah, I say, open the door, will you ? " 

The key had been left in the look. 

" A practical joke of Mr. Smith's," said 
Lord Fane, explanatorily. " I went in— 
not because I thought the grapes were 
ripe, but I imagined I saw Miss Paisley, 
mistaking your daughter for her." 

" I see, my lord." 

The gardener waited patiently for Lord 
Fane to let him pass into the vinery. This 
proceeding was exactly what Charlie wished 
to postpone. He was afraid of Molly's 
tell-tale little face. 

" Good fruit season this ? " 
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" Yes, pretty good my lord." 

Lord Fane leaned his broad shoulder 
against the doorway, evidently meaning to 
have a chat. 

"Nice place this — have you been here 
long ? " 

"For nearly fourteen years, my lord.*' 

The gardener, as he answered, let his 
spade fall from his shoulder, and holding 
it still in his hand, he leaned upon it, and 
turned half away from his questioner. 

" Ah — a long time that. Mrs. Paisely 
speaks very highly of you. If ever you 
want to better yourself, I shall be willing 
to give you a lift — you understand. My 
place — Old Court — is far larger than this 
— the kitchen garden alone is four acres." 

" And a half," said the gardener in a 
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•dreamy voice, and then he started at his 
own words. 

" You have been there ? " 

The colour deepened on John s bronzed 
•cheek : he looked vexed. 

" Yes — I knew the gardener there — he 
and I went over the place together, many 
years ago," he said, hesitatingly. 

" Well, it's a fine place, isn't it ? When 
I'm married I intend to keep at least four 
gardeners. Lately, it has fallen rather 
out of repair — funds low — and all that — 
you understand " — 

" Your pardon, my lord — but I fancied I 
heard a sob — a cry," interrupted the 
gardener. " It seemed to come from in- 
side the vinery — ray daughter." 

" I didn't hear anything," drawled 
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'Charlie Fane, slightly turning his head to 
listen, but resolutely barring the way. "It 
must have been the wind. Will you accept 
my offer, supposing all goes well ? " 

" No, my lord, thank you. I am fond 
•of this place. I don't care about change. 
Thank you, my lord, all the name. . . . 
I'm sure I hear something." 

The weeping muffled at first, had risen 
beyond Molly's control, her sobs were 
hysterical. 

" Let me pass, please my lord." 
There was no withstanding the request 
•uttered in the tone of a command. 

Charles Fane stood on one side, and the 
gardener went to his daughter. 

" Why Molly— Molly what is it ? " he 
asked, anxiously. 
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The girl was seated on the steps, crying* 
as her father had never seen her cry. 

" My darling ! my child, what is it ? 

He knelt down by her, and drew her to 
him, stroking her cheek, her hair, in fond 
solicitude. 

It was some time before she could 
speak. At last, " I've cu — cut myself," she- 
sobbed at length, holding out the injured 
finger. 

" Cut yourself, so you have, but it's 
nothing — there — there, we'll soon make 
that well." 

He bound up the wound with his hand- 
kerchief, whiteand fine for a gardener's. 
John Knight was a fop in some things. 

" You never used to mind a scratch so, 
Molly. What ails you, child ? You're 
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nervous, you're trembling like a leaf. 
There— hush— hush !" 

But Molly could not be quieted so, she 
leaned her head upon her father's shoulder, 
and put her arms about his neck, and cried, 
and cried as if her heart was broken. 

" What is the matter? " asked Lord Fane, 
slowly approaching the two. 

" She has cut her finger — Molly, what a 
baby you are ! 

" Poor little girl ! quite upset ! Is it a 
bad cut ? " 

" No, a mere scratch, my lord. Molly ! " 

" Frightened perhaps ? " 

Molly's face was hidden ; she tried to 
subdue her sobs : she held them in, yet 
they shook her from head to foot. 

" I'll go and have a weed, I think,'' ob- 

tol. i. ^ 
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served Charles Fane, after contemplating 
the pair in silence for a few moments. 
" Good- day, gardener." 

John Knight lifted his head and watched 
his departure. Into his pure blue eyes, a 
strange expression flitted — dwelt — grew. 
He turned to his daughter. 

"Molly, what are you crying for? 
Answer me ! Why have you changed so 
lately, in manner, in looks. . . . Oh, child, 
look up and answer me I 

She could not : she shrank away from 
him, and crouched upon the steps, hiding 
her face. A horrible suspicion had thrust 
itself into her father's heart. He bent 
down and tore her hands away from her 
face. The dainty, delicate head, sank upon 
the dusty steps, with an abandon that to 
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ihe father's gaze was agonizing. He 
pushed aside the shielding hair from her 
cheek and ear. 

"What has passed between you and 
Lord Fane?" he asked, in low, harsh tones. 
■*' Has he been amusing himself with you ? 
Has he dared to trifle with my daughter?" 

The girl moaned, and trembled. John 
Knight's face whitened. He drew in his 
breath : he clenched his hands : he tried 
to speak calmly. He stood upright look- 
ing down on Molly for a few moments : his 
voice when he addressed her was gentle 
and steady. 

" Molly, you must answer me, what has 
passed between you and Lord Pane? . . . 
my child, this silence is breaking my 
heart ! " 
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Poor Molly bewildered by an emotion 
strange to her — stung by the bitterest pain 
she had ever known, hearing vaguely the 
anguish and love in her father's voice, an- 
swered it as best she could. She rose 
blinded with tears — trembling — shaken 
with sobs, and threw herself upon her 
father's neck. 

"There is nothing between us," she 
cried, " except that he has spoken kindly to 
me — and once he kissed me — once. Father 
— father — father, what shall I do for I 
love him — and he is going to marry Miss 
Paisely — oh, father, if God would let me 
die!" 

" Marry Miss Paisely I " 

" Yes, father — oh, father, what is it ? 
you're so white — you look so strange — 
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what is this misery that has come to 
us?" 

Slowly the gardener took his arms from 
around her, holding her hands in his in a 
stern grasp, fixing his eyes upon her 
with a stern sorrow, he addressed her 
thus — 

" Molly, never mind the misery : there 
is no misery, but wrong-doing. Listen ! 
never dare to say you love this man, never 
dare to think it. You are my daughter — 
a gardener's daughter. He is a gentle- 
man : he is perhaps a villain. You have 
nothing to do with that. Why you are 
unhappy is because you have done wrong 
by speaking with him. The greatest un- 
happiness I ever suffered, was from my own 
wrong-doing. . . . You have lost some of 
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your purity from his kiss — and some of 
my trust from your want of openness. 
You must grieve for these things, it is best 
you should. Promise me you will never 
speak with him again." 

" Oh, father, if God would let me die ! ,r 
she sobbed. 

There was no relenting in John Knight's 
face, no softness in his eyes. 

" Promise me. I had rather you died 
than did not promise me, and did not keep 
your promise." 

" Oh, father," she cried, almost inaudi- 
bly, — " if he speaks to me, just one word 
—and I"— 

The gardener felt her tears falling hot 
upon his hands — yet none moistened his 
eyes. 
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u You must choose between us, promise 
me! or" — 

" I promise ! " said a faint, scared voice, 
that did not sound like Molly's. 

Slowly the gardener released his daugh- 
ter's hands, slowly, with her blistering 
tears still wet upon his own — slowly he 
turned from her, slowly and with a weary 
disappointment in his gesture that smote 
her keenly in the midst of her grief. 

And they two who had loved each other 
in perfect trust until to-day, went to- 
gether to their lowly home with each heart 
of them as full of despair as the loneliest, 
saddest soul upon this wide earth. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Between Clara Fane and Nelly a strong 
attachment had awakened and had grown 
during the few weeks of their acquaintance 
to a very real friendship. Nelly would 
listen without the restlessness that domi- 
nated her actions usually to the music Miss 
Fane discoursed upon the harmonium or 
the grand. She would listen for any length 
of time, her merry eyes softened to thought, 
her mobile mouth set in tender curves, her 
active limbs relaxed, her young soul soar- 
ing to pure altitudes with a touch of sad- 
ness on it caught from the passion in the 
music that had raised it. 

Clara mostly interpreted sad themes. 
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"When she would try a gay tune to please 
her listener, somehow her white, slight 
hands seemed to turn its gladness into 
Tecklessness, its mirth into madness. She 
would break off in the middle with a dim 
^flush on her pallid cheeks ; her hands 
would be trembling as from a strange exer- 
tion ; she would return to some mournful 
piece that was in tune with her being. 
Then would the wearied eyes take their 
lirue expression of solemn tenderness, vary- 
ing from pain to pain, from regret to pas- 
.-sion, from agony to resignation, yet never 
dulling to the disdainful scorn habitual to 
them at all other times. 

" I wonder," began Nelly, impulsively 
^watching her face as she played one 
•evening. 
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" Wonder what ? " asked Clara, as thfr 
girl paused ashamed. 

"I — I oughtn't to say it — only it 
struck me — you look so handsome, so 
beautiful as you play, that — that — I 
wonder — you must have been loved so- 
often — that you are not married.*' 

Clara's hands fell from the piano. She- 
sat very still, her head drooped. 

" You are not offended," cried Nelly ,. 
dismayed by the silence, and, rising, she- 
knelt by her friend's side, laying her head 
against her knee, and looking up into her 
face entreatingly. 

"No, child — no, foolish child !" Very 
tender could that low voice be when it 
chose, very caressing the touch of that 
apathetic hand as it stroked the girl's head- 
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" I have no right to ask, to think, about 
such things/* muttered Nelly penitently, 
" but yet"— 

"But yet you want the key to my life ; 
it seems such a wasted life — not to you 
only, Nelly, to many others, and most of all 
to me. . . . Look at me, Nelly. I like ta 
meet your honest eyes, they're as clear and 
fearless as a child's — bonny grey eyes. I 
would trust you with my life, little one . . . 
I am not naturally frank, and I am very 
proud." 

Her voice quivered as she made the* 
statement. Against the dim light of tho 
casement Nelly could see the slender bust 
rise and fall. 

"Horribly proud," went on the low 
voice, " not of my beauty — for I was beau* 
tiful once, they say." 
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" You are now," broke in her listener 
impetuously. 

"It is the beauty of the dead then. 
Can't you see that I am old, Nelly, worn 
out, burnt out ; others see it ? I was 
proud of my feelings — I should say my 
want of feeling — I was jealous of my own 
heart. ... I loved." 

The hand left off caressing Nelly's 
head — the apathetic hand, slight and white 
as a sick child's. It grew rigid, passion- 
ate, locked in its fellow, as the hands of the 
tortured wrestle, strained to a tension that 
arrives at tranquillity. 

Nelly kissed the hands so clasped ; the 
touch of her lips severed them ; slowly, 
slowly, they disentwined, and lay trem- 
bling a little, and spread out like one 
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who says at length, " Thy will be 
done. . . ." 

" I loved once. It is enough, this once, 
for I loved a man worthy, and I loved him 
well, so well I was able to give him up. 1 
He loved you, surely, surely." 
He never loved me. . . . Ah, Nelly, I 
want to tell you about him. Let us leave 
my story ; there is indeed no more to tell. I 
loved, that is the end ; it was the beginning 
as well. I want to tell you about this 
man. There is something in you that will 
answer to his story, something in your eyes 
that shines out now and again when one 
speaks of unselfish deeds, of patient noble- 
ness. I will watch for it now as I tell 
you. He was an earl's son. When he was 
nineteen he was engaged to a girl of 
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eighteen. The eDgagement was entered 
into by his father's wish ; he worshipped 
his father. He cared a little for the girl. 
It would have been a good match — they 
were second cousins. She was an heiress. 
He, I must give him a name — John will 
•do — John's father had scarcely enough 
money to keep up his very large estates. 
John was nineteen ; he was passing through 
college. He was young and high-spirited, 
a little inclined to be careless, to follow his 
own will, to forget. Well, he took a 
fancy to a farmer's daughter living in 
Oxford with a milliner to learn her trade. 
He found out that she lived at a farm on 
his father's estate. He became acquainted 
with her by rendering her some slight 
assistance oue wet evening with some 
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parcels with which she was overladen. 
She was pretty and young, only sixteen. 
He went further in his flirtation than he 
at first intended. The girl's name suffered. 
Her mistress turned her out of doors. 
She was afraid to go home to her father 
and mother. John found her on a door- 
step crying bitterly, forlornly, with all her 
pretty hair sweeping over her face. She 
had very pretty hair, something like the 
gardener's daughter has. The sight touched 
and roused all the innate nobleness and 
chivalry of John's nature. He dried her 
tears, he vowed he would marry her ; he 
promised her all that was impulsive and 
foolish. It is foolishness of this kind that 
is worth all the wisdom of the sages. He 
caught the evening train from Oxford, and 
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had an interview with his father the follow- 
ing day. It was a terrible interview ; the 

last they ever had. Lord , his father,. 

was as proud of and for his son as he was- 
fond of him. John said he considered it 
due to his honour to marry a milliner, a 
farmer's daughter. His father replied, the 
last words he said, that he would rather 
know him dead. They parted with bitter 
anger on one side and bitter grief on 
both. The earl, of course, never doubted 
that the storm would blow over, and that 
his son would finally act according to his 
wishes. John roamed about all the day 
and half the night, perplexed and troubled 
beyond measure. Nothing had been told 
concerning their quarrel to the girl, to his 
promised wife." Yery softly Clara uttered 
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iihose three last words, very softly, and 
with an inflexion that was tenderness 
itself. " Nothing had been told her, yet 
she knew almost that a great sorrow had 
•come to John ; she loved him, you see, and 
love always knows. . . . She went out to seek 
him, to try and comfort him. She guessed 
iihat she would be the most likely person to 
find a way for him, when every way was 
blocked that he could see. She found him 
walking by the river. It was very early in 
the morning. The sun had just risen; 
its light was weird and red. It was a 
spring morning, about five o'clock. She 
met him, and very soon he had told her 
all the story. It was a blow to her — of 
course it was a blow to her — it could not 
hut have been a blow to her, for she loved 
VOL. i. o 
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him. He never knew it though ; she was 
intolerably proud, so proud that he never 
guessed her pain. She smiled, I really 
think, she smiled at him when she advised 
him to obey his heart; her heart, she 
avowed, was dumb, and all the time it was 
breaking — breaking, with Grod only knows 
what pain. ... at least I believe it was, I 
should think, as she loved him. 

" In the middle of what she was saying, 
while she was smiling at him, they both saw 
a figure, a girlish figure, standing on the 
river's brink some paces from them, with its 
arms outstretched towards the water, and 
its face and eyes upturned to the sky. Only 
a moment passed, he was in time, only just 
in time, for she had taken the spring " — 
Clara's breath came quickly— "as he 
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caught her in his arms. How they cried to- 
gether, ay, John cried; I remember how 
his tears fell upon her bright hair, and she 
sobbed and sobbed, and hid her face. The 
girl looking on was glad — I tell you Nelly, 
she was glad — you shall not look at me with 
those doubting eyes ! The girl, what name 
shall I give her ? " 

She was you, Clara — you yourself." 
Nelly, Nelly ! what are you saying I 
That girl me ! Never ! I am not like 
her. I have none of her thoughts, her 
ways. If there is any likeness between us 
it is that I am her ghost. I did not stand 
there as she stood, calmly, so calmly. She 
did not weep, although they shed so many 
tears. I should have wept, I know. Even 
now — even now I could cry to think of it. 
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How she stood there with her life only 
just beginning, and the morning sun clear- 
ing to gold — it was not to be. Supposing, 
Nelly, that she should have had to live to 
my age, there would have been so many, 
many years before her. I cant help pity- 
ing her. She didn't pity herself. She 
was too proud, far too proud ; but then 
she didn't know about the years that 
would come after when she told them they 
must marry each other, that it was the 
right and the true thing to do. They 
settled it at last that way, those three. 
She, with her tears, and John with his pity 
for her that had made him mad, and that 
other with her pride. 

" She was an heiress, I think I told you. 
She had two hundred pounds a year pin 
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money. She gave them nearly all of it 
for the three succeeding years. 

" That night they went away together, 
the farmer's daughter and the earl's son. 
They were married in London. They 
took ship immediately with all the money 
the girl, who might have been me, could 
give them. It was little more than a 
hundred pounds. Very soon, as they had 
agreed, a report of John's death reached 
England, for John said it would comfort 
his father, who had scarcely spoken since 
his son's elopement, to think him dead. 

" The old earl professed himself rejoiced. 
Rejoiced ! The girl who was to have been 
his daughter lived with him and nursed 
him to the end, though her own father 
and mother were still alive, the end that 
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was only two years in coming, and she 
knows that he died of a broken heart. 

" He left his fortune to her and to her 
brother ! the estate went to him and the 
title. Her parents died soon after. She 
lived with her brother, and has lived with 
him ever since. He squandered his for- 
tune and her own, and now they have not 
enough between them to keep up his estate. 

" I forgot to say that three years after 
John and his wife sailed they sent a letter 
through the firm that the girl paid a 
hundred a year to for them, that they did 
not need her assistance any longer. She 
did not hear from them again, although 
she wrote several times. Her letters 
never reached them, for they had changed 
their place of abode. Three years ago all 
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the money she had lent them was refunded 
to her through her agent who could not 
let her know John's whereabouts on ac- 
count of a promise he had made to keep 
it secret. To hide his nobleness, his 
pure life, was ever John's idea — to hide it 
like a crime. She did not see John again 
for nineteen years — nineteen years." 

" Did she know him," asked Nelly, ex- 
citedly, " when she saw him ? Had his 
wife died ? Did they love each other 
again ? Did they mar — Oh, Clara ! 
Clara ! 1 forgot all the time that it was 
you, you yourself." 

Clara had leaned forward with her hand 
over her face till her elbow rested on the 
keys and made a dismal discord, a dull, 
faint discord. She did not hear it, or if 
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she did it seemed to her as the moan of 
those nineteen years that had been to her 
as a veritable discord, as her life had been, 
all, except the one true note that rang out 
when she, in honour, preferred another.. 
All the rest a muffled discord. 

u No, it did not end in that way," said 
Clara, after a few moments raising her 
head. " Not like a pretty story-book, dear. 
I, yes it was I myself, met him, Nelly, after- 
wards, and we, we knew each other. . . . 
How dark it gets, Nelly. Shall we have 
the lamp ? This twilight makes one senti- 
mental — there is nothing more to tell, 
my child, nothing more." 

" But was his wife dead when you met ? " 
asked the girl low and breathlessly. 

" Yes, she is dead." 
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" What did they say to each other ? 
They must have had so much to say," 
eagerly Nelly pressed forward and 
clasped her friend's hands, listening for 
her answer with attentive ears and passion- 
ate eyes. 

It came very slowly. 

" They said not much. At last they 
said, ' Good-night, good-night.' ... I think 
that was the last thing they said. . . . But,. 
Nelly," with a sudden start, " we have lost 
the point of the story. I want you to 
notice this man's nobleness. He gave up 
everything that this world values for the 
sake of atonement." 

" But you — you gave up something — I 
think of you." 

" I gave him up ; but, remember, only 
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when I knew he did not love me. Would 
I have been happier with him as my hus- 
band without his love ? He loved neither 
of us ; no, Nelly, not with the best love. 
He loved the girl he married more than he 
loved me ; but it was only a kind of com- 
passion after all. He gave up his father, 
his home, his birthright ; he laboured as a 
son of the people for his bread all the best 
years of his manhood to make atonement 
for the only wrong he ever committed. 
Nelly, when you are older you will learn 
that there is nothing more rare with a 
man than self-abnegation ; that there is 
nothing harder to live than a patient, 
gentle life shorn bare of all heroics, simply 
righting a woman, simply making a fellow- 
creature happy at the cost of this world's 
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good things. Not for commendation, not 
to be seen of men, not for the glory of a 
martyr, but only for duty's sake ; and a 
•compassion's near akin to the divine — 
Ah ! there is the light in your eyes at 
last, dear, the brave, bright glow in those 
true eyes that I knew must come. You 
•could love a man like that. I see all your 
soul crying ' hail ' to him. You would be 
akin to him, Nelly. There is a look in 
jour eyes like his ; it shines there now ! 
If you marry— Here is Lord Fane and 
j our uncle." 

" I shall never marry," cried Nelly im- 
petuously. 

The gentlemen entering heard her ex- 
clamation. Mr. Smith groaned. Charlie 
laughed. He sauntered up to the ladies 
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and stood looking down upon the dark- 
haired head resting against his sister's- 
knee with a smile upon his face. 

" What has made you come to such a 
cruel resolution, Miss Nelly ? " he asked. 

No answer, only a restless movement of 
the reclining head. Clara laid her hand 
caressingly upon it. 

" What have you ladies been talking 
about all this time in the dark ? " asked 
Lord Fane, " to have made Miss Nelly so« 
depressed ? " 

" I'm not depressed ! " TJpreared the 
prone head, upflashed the grey eyes. 
" Depressed ! I'm not depressed ! Lord 
Fane, what are you talking about ? " 

" I don't know. I want to know what- 
you have been talking about." 
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" About unselfishness, and men giving 
<up their lives for others." 

Nelly stood up as she spoke. 

" Self-sacrifice ! You believe in it ? " 
rasked Charlie superciliously, 

" Charlie ! " exclaimed Clara involun- 
tarily. 

" Certainly I believe in it," answered 
Nelly; "and this much I know," she went 
on hotly, roused by something in his lord- 
ship's face and manner, " that I never could 
-care for any one who was not cstpable of it." 

" Is that why you don't incline to matri- 
mony ? " 

How her wide eyes flashed ; even in the 
•dusk he could see them. 

" Perhaps it is. My experience has nob 

« 

been happy, small as it has been." 
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" One for you, Charles," soliloquised 
Lord Fane aloud. 

Miss Fane got up and walked away* 
The man-servant was bringing in the 
lamp. 

" Don't you know any one among your 
friends you could think of marrying ? 
began Charlie persuasively, feeling it more 
possible to woo the girl before him than he 
had yet felt it. 

" No one," she answered curtly, looking 
very proud and angry. 

He liked her in her honest, girlish dis- 
dain. 

He drew nearer to her. 

"Won't you marry me?" he whispered. 

" Never ! " replied Nelly concisely. 

"If ever I marry," said Nelly, in a 
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low, emphatic tone, as she wished Clara 
good-night in her own room, " if ever I 
many, it shall be a man as unlike Lord 
Fane, and as like the man you were telling 
me of to-night, as possible." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The picnic proved a success, as far as 
weather, scenery, and carefully chosen and 
skilfully prepared viands were concerned. 
Mr. Smith's hat remained on his irascible 
<;urls for longer periods together than 
Nelly had ever seen it. His good-humour 
reached its height, an abnormal height, 
when, after lunching very satisfactorily, 
wisely, and at the same time well, he caught 
sight of several butterflies disporting 
themselves over a heath-covered knoll 
near at hand. He had brought his net as 
well as his sketching book ; he unrolled 
• it, waved it triumphantly, and, forgetting 
for the time his anxiety on the score of 
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Nelly and Lord Fane, proceeded to entrap 
the unwary insect. 

The lunch was spread by the side of a 
lake. It was a pretty piece of water 
nearly a mile in length ; a wooded slope of 
trees, in their dark green summer dresses, 
bordered it, on the opposite side of 
which the picnic party had ensconced 
itself. 

Beyond this wood, the park lands of a 
nobleman's estate lay smiling in shade and 
shine. Heathery land, broken and rough 
with rocky knolls and straggling firs, 
stretched away from the lake on the hither 
side. 

In this direction Mr. Smith betook him- 
self with his net. After a hot pursuit he ' 
captured a white-winged butterfly, and„ 

VOL. i. ^ 
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pausing a moment to rest, he turned and 
looked at the luncheon party. Two people 
had left it ; they were rowing across the 
lake to the wooded slope — at least, the 
man was pulling, a black-browed man with 
a ruddy face. 

The girl was sitting in the stern, leaning 
over the side of the boat and dipping her 
hands in the water. 

" Caught at last, by Jove ! " ejaculated 
Mr. Smith. 

And off came his hat, and up stood his 
<;urls, bristling with triumph. 

He continued to watch the boat until his 
attention was distracted by a pair of flut- 
tering white wings close to his face. In 
• his preoccupation he had unfurled his net, 
and set his hardly won captive free. He 
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made a wild swoop at it with his net in 

vain ; the pretty white wings were not to 

be trapped again. They flew away — away 

over the fragrant heather, fluttering, soar* 

ing, falling, floating in the free warm air in 

an ecstasy of unfettered life. 

In the meantime the boat proceeded on 

its way leisurely enough. Presently Mr. 

Smith saw it reach the other side, and its 

occupants vacate their seats and stroll up 

the leafy woodland until they were lost to 

view. 

" Caught — caught— caught," chuckled 
Mr. Smith jubilantly. 

He could not have meant the butterfly, for 
it was hovering in dreamy delight over an 
intoxicating bush of heather almost a mile 
away. 
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•* There's nothing like a picnic to do it if 
it's to be done," soliloquised Mr. Smith, 
trudging along with his hat on his head 
and his blue net waving amicably over his 
shoulder. 

Suddenly he espied another prey — a 
gaudy-coloured dragon-fly glittering in the 
sunlight like a mail-clad warrior. Off he 
posted after it, over stock and stone and 
heather with an ardour as dauntless as 
misplaced. 

Meanwhile, over the water, under the 
shady trees, another chase was being un- 
dertaken with results as doubtful. 

Lord Fane was the pursuer, Nelly 
Paisely the game. Very unconscious was 
she of being in any position of the kind ; 
very jovial, albeit rather hot, for she had 
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ridden over from Paisely, and her habit 
was heavy and close-fitting. 

" Whew ! " she said, taking off her hat. 
41 1 must rest a while." 

They were only half-way up the wood. 

" All right," acceded Lord Fane. 

"What's the matter?" inquired Nelly, 
seating herself on the stump of a felled 
tree, and waving her hat before her face by 
way of a fan. " What makes you so silent 
to-day ? " 

It will be seen that Charlie Fane's ardour 
in pursuit did not equal Mr. Smith's. 

" I don't know." 

"There is something wrong certainly. 
Didn't you get what you fancied at 
lunch ? " 

" I never get what I fancy. 5 
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He threw himself down beside her. 

" Whew ! Don't you ? Fve had some- 
thing to-day I fancied very much. Captain 
Muir and I had a charming ride." 

" And I had a wretched drive with a 
pack of old ladies." 

" Why didn't you come with us ? You 
know there was a horse at your service, 
asked Nelly, glancing down at the hand- 
some, sulky face below her. 

" I don't care to ride three ; I often told 
you so." 

" I can't see why you should mind," ob- 
served Nelly good-humouredly. " Oh I 
there's Mr. Smith ; I can just see him. 
Look ! running. How he is running with 
that ridiculous net of his," she cried, laugh- 
ing, standing up to get a better view of her 
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step-uncle through the trees. " There I 
he's tumbled down ; he looks so funny." 

As Lord Fane listened to the joyous 
peals of irresistible merriment, his own face 
cleared. He rose and stood by the girl. 

" You mustn't laugh so at your respect- 
able — what is he ? uncle ? " 

"I don't know. . . . Oh ! I don't think I 
shall ever get over it," gasped Nelly, lean- 
ing exhaustedly against a tree, and lifting 
her merry eyes to his in mirthful appeal. 

"It doesn't matter; it suits you aw- 
fully," said Charlie. 

He was wondering why it was he felt 
it so hard to ask such a bonny woman 
to be his wife. Very bonny in truth she 
looked, with her dark hair ruffled by the 
wind where it met her low brow; hep 
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cheeks dimpling and flushed ; her crimson 
lips bubbling over with laughter; her 
thick-fringed eyes like half-hidden forest 
pools where the sun is flashing. 

" Good-humoured, pretty, lots of 
money ! Hang it all ! I must b9 hard 
to please," he told himself. 

" Nelly do stop laughing ! I — I want to 
say something to you," he said awkwardly.' 
" I have wanted to say it for a long time." 

" All right, go on." 

" I can't while you laugh/* 

She was holding aside a screening branch 
watching with a face running over with 
mirth the sportsman on the other side of 
the lake slowly picking himself up. 

Lord Fane laid his hand impressively 
upon hers as she held the branch and 
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-drew it away. Then Nelly looked at him 
indeed, but in utter bewilderment. Her 
naive surprise unnerved him ; he hurried 
-on, blunderingly. 

" Do you think — can you — care for me 
enough ? You know I love you — we could 
get on so well together. 1 

Silence. Nelly let her hand rest on his 
from sheer astonishment. 

" You will marry me, darling ? " 

He drew her nearer, he was about to 
place his arm round her waist, but the girl 
•completely disconcerted him by a sudden 
burst of heartfelt laughter. 

Whether Nelly's risible faculties had not 
sufficiently calmed down to be able to 
steady themselves on that narrow line 
which separates the sublime from the 
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ridiculous, or whether her penetration was- 
not powerful enough to discern the element 
of tragedy in Charlie's wooing, is doubtf uL 

She tried in vain .to restrain her mirth. 
She sat down and rocked herself to and fro 
in a desperation of cachinnation. Twice 
she essayed to apologise and explain, but 
her voice died away in a gurgle of sup- 
pressed merriment. 

" I am so sorry," she managed to mur- 
mur tremblingly at last, " so sorry." 

Lord Fane was too angry to speak. He 
was cutting savagely at an ash sapling with 
his stick. 

" I really don't know what happened to- 
me," continued Nelly. 

She had left her seat and was standing 
beside him. 
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" Won't you forgive me ? " she 
pleaded. 

The ash sapling had no leaves left on it,. 
and its slender stem was broken, yet 
Charlie had not exhausted his spite against 
it apparently. 

"Won't you forgive me? Have I 
offended you so dreadfully — won't you ever 
forgive me ? " 

Timidly she laid one hand upon his coat 
sleeve. He did not turn round. 

" You are a little too bad," he observed 
gruffly. Though he stayed his hand from 
further demolition of the sapling ; he was* 
not yet pacified. 

" I know I am a great deal too bad," she 
owned candidly, bending her charming face 
forward to catch a sight of his. " Yet stilL 
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I'm very sorry," she said, with an earnest 
ring in her soft voice. 

He turned to her, and as he looked into 
her ingenuous face, grave and gentle, with 
solicitude, his ill-humour vanished. 

" Won't you forgive me ? " 

He dropped his stick suddenly and 
♦clasped both her hands in his. 

" Yes, on one condition — on one con- 
dition, Nelly, say you will marry me." 

She struggled to free her hands for a 
moment. 

" You cannot mean what you say," she 
cried, •' why do you ask me ! " 

" I mean it, Nelly. Won't you be my 
wife?" 

" But why, why do you ask me ? " 

" Why ! " He tried to throw a reproachful 
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tone into his voice. " Why / why do men 
generally want to marry women ? " 

" Because, and when they love them, I 
think/' said Nelly unabashed, with no 
laughter in her clear eyes ; very wistful 
they looked, very wistful also were the 
curves of her grave mouth. 

"Yes, just so," he answered her, "and 
I," he tried to harden himself to return the 
truthful gaze of her eyes, but his own 
fell, in praise be it recounted of him 
that his own fell, and a slight flush rose 
to his temple as he told her — "I love 
you." 

Gently she shook her head, gently with 
a coldly quiet denial. 

Then she spoke. 

" No— -no, Lord Fane, you do not love 
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me ; you have made a mistake. Let us say 
110 more about it — I " — 

" I tell you I love you,'' he asseverated 
angrily. 

He looked at her now. His eyes were 
clouded and vexed. 

Gently she shook her head. 

" Nelly you will drive me mad ! Was 
there ever such a girl ? Do you think I'm 
a liar ? Do you think I want your money ! " 

She only shook her head, her bonny 
girlish head with the same wistful coldness. 

" Then you mean you don't care for 
me ? " he asked, almost savagely throwing 
away her hands. 

She did not resent his rudeness. She 
looked at him with her calm eyes unclouded 
by any doubt. 
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" No, I don't care for you any more 
than you care for me, Lord Fane. 1 

He left her then ; flinging himself away 
from her presence in a rage that was but 
an inverted emotion of shame. Down the 
wooded slope he plunged, the gay, and 
jovial Charlie Fane, more out of tune with 
himself and the world than he had been for 
many a long day. 



Nelly was tired. She laid herself down 

^upon the mossy grass, and watched the 
blue lake glimmering through the breaks 

in the foliage of the trees before her. Her 
head was pillowed on her arms ; her eyes 

dosed contentedly ; opened again a very 

tiny bit — shut again and Nelly was asleep. 
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Her sleep was pleasant to her, and like- 
mosi pleasant things of short duration. 

Eager footsteps crushed the grass and 
dead twigs up the ascent — a branch way 
snapped — leaves rustled. 

The approach roused her. She looked 
pleased to see who it was. She smiled at 
him lazily out of her sleepy eyes. Captain 
Muir was in high spirits ; he threw him- 
self down beside her. 

" Forgive me for disturbing you," he 
said earnestly, " Fane rowed the boat over 
just now, he said you were afraid some one 
might want it. The ladies asked him to 
take them for a row on the lake. He said 
he had left you alone, so I — I volunteered 
to go and take care of you. I walked round 
the lake. I haven't been long, have I ? " 
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" I don't know, I've been asleep/' 

" So I see. Fane's company doesn't seem 
to have excited you." 

"I am glad you came," she said 
dreamily. " I was wanting some one to 
talk to before I went to sleep. 

"Are you going to sleep again?" he 
asked, staring at the black-lashed lids 
drooping so heavily. 

4C No, I want to talk. . . . Captain Muir, 
how is it I find it so easy to tell you things ?" 

A light leaped into his intent eyes, 
flashed and was gone. N 

" What have you to tell me now ? " he 
asked, his hands fastening with a nervous 
grasp upon the cane he carried. 

" Isn't it a great mistake to marry for 
money ? " 

vol. i. ^ 
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" Yes." 

The cane snapped in his hand ; he 
turned his head away. 

" Ah, you have broken your cane ! What 
a pity. It's the cane you wanted to beat Brown 
Bess with the day she ran away with me." 

She picked up the half of the cane lie had 
let slip from his hand, and lazily regarded it. 

" Captain Muir, how clumsy of you to 
break it. . . . What awkward hands you 
have ; but I mustn't say anything against 
those hands," she continued musingly ; " it 
would be horribly ungrateful. I can see 
that dreadful turnpike gate now, like a 
fate, rising up before me ! Do you know 
— give me the other half, I want to see 
how it fits on, I should like to have it 
mended — do you know I was thinking 
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before I fell asleep that there are things I 
should dread more than being smashed up 
against a turnpike gate — for instance, 
marrying for money." 

'« Or title-or convenience-or anything 
but love," he interposed eagerly, his eyes 
burning upon her — upon her delicate 
fingers, tanned enough to please her now 
— upon her grave young face, and drooped 
eyes. 

" Or anything but love," she echoed 
quietly. " Yes, it fits all right, I shall get 
it mended. A silver ring would make it 
all right — or a gold ring ; it is worth a 
gold ring." 

" Silver — gold, it is so you reckon worth; 
just now you said love was more, was all. 
Silver and gold let them be, there is 
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nothing — nothing in all the world that can 
weigh against true love — passionate love. 
It is the only happiness we can taste here 
— the one satisfaction — all fades before it — 
name — fame — worth. . . . Gome, let us go/' 

He took the bits of cane out of her hands 
with a sudden gesture. 

" Come, it is hot here, stifling. There is 
an old ruin, a castle, where we can see 
things as — where there is air, and where 
we can see over half the world." 

" But I want the cane," she objected, 
rising slowly, "and, Captain Muir, I 
haven't told you anything yet 

" Never mind," he said, " I will tell it to 
you, that % and other things/' 
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